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PREFACE 


The Inuvialuit of the Canadian Western Arctic negotiated the Inuvialuit 
Final Agreement (IFA) with the Government of Canada in 1984. This 
agreement provides that any animal may be harvested for Inuvialuit subsistence 
purposes, subject only to conservation and public safety concerns. Under the 
terms of the IFA appropriate mechanisms are in place to ensure that the 
constitutional and legal rights of the Inuvialuit are protected and that wildlife 
and fishery stocks are conserved. 

For the aboriginal populations living in the Beaufort Sea region, one very 
important subsistence resource since prehistoric times has been the bowhead 
whale. However, in the past, serious social and environmental impacts 
caused by several decades of commercial whaling by outsiders disrupted 
native subsistence activities, more especially in those regions of the Beaufort 
Sea where commercial whalers established over-wintering operations. 

In the last thirty to forty years traditional cultural and subsistence 
pursuits have become progressively reestablished in this region. Thus, the 
Alaskan Inupiat living at Barter Island, after a seventy-year period of non- 
hunting, took their first two bowhead whales in 1964. 

That same year, the Alaskans’ close relatives now living in Canada, also 
decided to reinstate their bowhead hunt. Accordingly, bowhead hunting 
licences were issued by Canadian Federal authorities in 1965, allowing one 
whale to be harvested in each of three Inuvialuit villages. Indeed, over the 
next several years repeated efforts were made by the Inuvialuit to hunt the 
bowhead, but for a number of reasons, primarily connected with the 
government’s view that too few bowhead remained in the region, the 
Canadian hunt was delayed for several more years. 

Fortunately, scientists have recently determined that this regional 
bowhead whale stock is now steadily increasing in size. The Scientific 
Committee of the International Whaling Commission estimates that the 1991 
bowhead population was in excess of 8000 animals, with a net annual 
increase likely adding about 240 calves to the population each summer. Even 
the most conservative of the Scientific Committee’s estimates suggest the net 
increase is about double the annual mortality experienced by this bowhead 
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stock. In biological terms then, the single animal taken in the Canadian hunt 
has an insignificant impact on the ongoing recovery of the bowhead whale 
population. 


However, the 1991 bowhead hunt did cause impacts, in fact significant 
positive impacts, upon Inuvialuit communities throughout the Western 
Canadian Arctic. These communities were provided three main causes for 
celebration: first, that after decades of perseverance and restraint, many of the 
Inuvialuit elders have lived to enjoy the reinstatement of an important and 
cherished cultural and subsistence activity. Second, that partly as a result of 
their patience, the bowhead has demonstrably recovered from the serious 
depletion caused by outsiders’ commercial activities, and third, that the 
wildlife and fishery co-management regime established under their land 
claim agreement is proving effective. 

It is these three sets of circumstances that are referenced in the title of this 
report, Recovering Rights. Rights in this case relates to the population 
recovery of the Western Arctic stock of Greenland right whales (also known 
as bowhead whales), as well as to the recognition of the rights that aboriginal 
people enjoy to harvest local resources essential to their social and cultural 
needs, and to the evolution of an appropriate, or right (minded) management 
regime that judiciously and sensitively balances the diverse environmental 
and social concerns in the region. 

As part of the Inuvialuit-Canada Fisheries Joint Management Committee’s 
co-management responsibilities, studies were instituted in connection with 
the bowhead harvest. The Federal Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
conducted biological studies at the time of the hunt, and these are reported 
elsewhere. A study was also carried out, by the Canadian Circumpolar 
Institute, on subsistence issues related to the bowhead hunt. These subsistence- 
related studies are reported here. 

This report consists of two parts. Part 1 includes an assessment of the 
historical and cultural context within which events leading up to and 
including the 1991 hunt occurred. As one very important aspect of subsistence 
relates to the food culture of the people involved, Part 2 of this publication 
includes a report on current dietary patterns in the community of Aklavik, 
which was the village responsible for carrying out the 1991 bowhead hunt. 

Though studies in connection with bowhead biology and Inuvialuit 
subsistence are sure to continue, The Fisheries Joint Management Committee 
and the Canadian Circumpolar Institute are pleased to jointly publish this 
initial report to provide timely information on this historic event. 


Clifford G. Hickey, Director Robert Bell, Chairman 
Canadian Circumpolar Institute Fisheries Joint Management Committee 
Edmonton, Alberta Inuvik, N.W.T. 
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FIGURE 1.MaP SHOWING BOUNDARIES OF THE INUVIALUIT SETTLEMENT REGION AND 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THE TEXT 
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U/QALAUTING PIRUKRAUPAIGATAQTUAT 


“Tapguat Ifuvailuit iflunaiqtuat AKlavik-mi ilaqaagtut Alaskamiunik 
tavani ifunaiguruanik, Arviqnaig-guruanik-lu.” 

“Tavra ahin Ifuvailiut nutmata Canada-mun Alaskami tavrni qafini 
ukiuni Ifuvailuit arviqnainitchut, Aklan arvig-guematiqaaq-tuut iniqlugu.” 

Huli muktuk tugurut ukiulimag-magu, ilamiknin, Mani Ifuit tautuk 
gurut Arviq-nik upinlalimaq-man targiuptikni, taitnaqhuting utuqanaguruat 
mani ariqnaig gutigun ugagurut, 

Ahin huliptuag AKaqvikmiut innaiqatagurut Alaska-mun, Alaskamiut- 
lu maunagqattaq gumuit tauq,”. 

Tamatguat tuniuqaihuraliut arviqnaiqtit qaimagaming mauna targiu- 
mun (Beaufort Sea) 100 ukiut painikman, gagichurinanighut atnaigutinik 
ahin taima iftugaik-taut Ifupait tuqunaniqhut taimani.” “Tavra ahin [uit 
atlamun nunamun nutluting anunaighuting, nanigaiqtuq-huting lu, 
qanuhilimanik lu anugnaigqnighut,” Taima ahin atlanughuni 
pilautanitqathuting tavra ahin isumiuqgutinit-lugu arviknaiguming 
uqautiginit-lugi tavrumani.” 

Pukmapukgamig atlanulgitchuq mani uummarqmi (Delta) tavra ahin 
huli pilautanitqataq huting ilanitnun Muknu mani inunaiguruanun, 

llihagaiqtalig-huting, 

Taughigniaviluqtaq huting, nagaqga ilani tauhiqnaiqvit umik taag huting. 

Ilatni amit tuniruni akichuagiktut aklan ilatni ukiuni akipaiqgum-miut. 

Puvagitqataqnigq (TB) lu atnaigutil-lu nutaat pillautanilgitgai, Tavra ahin 
qauligit (Gorvernment) nutgulaluag nigai AKlaqvik-(Aklavik) miut Ifuvikmun, 

Tavra ahin huli uquqfualigirit isagutipluting tapgualu nunanuknaigtit 
ilaufiunaig-huting, tamatgua aptapgapaiqlugi; Ifuit, 

Tavrani ahin huli ukiuni tapgunani aptalgitchut Tavra ahin arvignaiq- 
gutikraqting ugautiginillagit-lugu. 
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Aklan tapgunani ukiuni Inuit isumatigipaigatagat arvaknaiqnigq, huli 
muktuk-tuguligurut.” 

“25 ukiuniaklakpaigataeqtut, huli gatimagatiginarut IMuvailuit aqupirini- 
lu qaulinit (Government)-lu Iftuni apiqripluting nalunaitnutamik Arviq- 
haguming, ganunilgitchut tavrani, Aklan nunanuktaqvikting (IFA) 
titigamitrun, 

Nunanuktaqvikniq (IFA) pitquragatuq Ifuvailuknun angnailarut 
nigikramiknik, tavra taptumuna pihigiplugu ilinaruq pitquraq.” 

Tavranani 1988-min Aklaqvik-miut aqupirini (H.T.C.)ikayuqtiqaq huting 
Inuvailuknik aqupiriuraunik atlanin, havapaig huting nalunaitnutaraqnaiq- 
tuat.” 

Tamana arviqnaiqniq niginnuknaigutihinaunit-chugq, anuniaq-qaming 
inunaiguhiqput ikayutigiragiga, 

“Taitnaptauq aggirititun huli ilihaurigapta Ifuvailuktun tamana 
inunaiguhiqput pillautagurugq,” Huliptauq pifakraupaiqtuq tamanaaulatinat 
Ifuvailuit tamana-lu nayugukgaqting anunaiqvikting-lu nagaqa 
galuknaiqvikting Tavra ahin iflunaiguhiqput nagugutmukhimanaig tuuq.” 

Tamana pirakraupaiqmiug nunanuktagutikput (IFA) ifunaiguhiqput 
nagugutmukhimnaiq tuuq, Arviqnaiq-qaming ikayutaupaiq-miuq, Tavra 
huli Ifuitiftugaik tuat atirukraurut nagaqa niniq tukraurut ilugating aniruamik 
nigrutmik anuguming, Itna ikayutaupaiguruq Ifukun inmiknu-lu itna 
Ifuvailugutilaqting pilguhiqting igliqman nagufuagun. 

Ilaniha Tan’nit (white people) apirugaaqtut arviqnaiqgutinat 
iNunaiguhipta sayaiq magan tuqumagan-lu INuvailuit anunainitmata Arviq- 
nik tapgunani inugaiktauni ukiuni. 

Tuqunitchugq, tavragi tapgunani ukiuni Ifuit nigimaraqtut ninig huting 
arviqgum muktuknanik, Tavra ahin iupkagaat iNunaiguhigput isumatigip- 
lugu Arvignainigun, Tavra ihumagigat arviqnaiguman pirakraupaiqman 


inmiknun. 


Ganga Ifupait-lu Ifuvailiut-lu havagunaqming tuniuqgaihuruani 


arviqnaigtini, tapkuat inugaiktaunik arviutaunarut niqiramiknik, 
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Aguvatigun tuniugairit aulagmata tamakna targiumin (Beaufort Sea)-lu 
gikigtaqruk (Herschel Island) -min-lu, Ifuvailiutilatni paqittagqtut tuqunaramik 
arviqmik (Silu) tavrani tuqungaganatnik Alaska-mi aklan niginaqtuaguraumik, 
nagaqa muktukragurut tamatgunakna tunirihuraunin gagichurimata Alaskan 
INupait anunaiqtinitnin. 


Tavfani 1963-mi qauvliqpait (Government) isumaligaluaq tuat 
aitchuguklugi Ifuvailuit nalunaitnutukra-nitnik Arvignaihagpata, Tavra 
nalanaitnutamik gainnagaluaq-gat 1965-mi, Aklan tavrani anunainitchut. 

Hulitavra 1969-mi-lu 1975-mi-lu, huli 1979-mi Aklaqvik-miunun, tavrani 
pinilalitchut Arviqmike anunaiqaming, 

Tavra qafichani anunainarut tavrani pihigiplugu 1970-mi gauligit 
(Government) qanuqitmagaguklugi Arviqgit, ahin tavra Ifuvailuit 
anunaiqqunit-lugit tavra ahin IMuvailuit angiqtut, qanuqqitmaganaigq pata, 
tavra ahin anunainitluting. 

Tavrani 1984-mi tamna nunauktagutikput (IFA) pitquranunafug, 
(Aulaqihagataqtuq) (came into effect) Tamaruma nunanuknagutipta (IFA) 
piyuminaghinagai Iftuvailuit anunaiqlahiplugit hunikliga targiumit-taunik 
nigrutinik nigiramiknik iftunaiguhiqput pigiplugu,. Tavra ahin 1988-mi 
tapgugq AKdaqvium angunaigtiit aqupirini H.T.A. ikayuqtigaaq-huting atlanin 
iNunaiviurau-nin, aklakhuting tuyunarut atauhimik arvig-guuk huting. 
Ilaunamiruat Alaskan Eskimo Whaling Commission - guruat 
ikayutauhaghuting tuyugtuqmata. 

Tavranagana 1988-min tuyuqtupainarut huli uqautivlugi qaulit 
(Government) tavrani Ottawa-mi. 
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SUMMARY 


he Inuvialuit people of Aklavik trace their origins to three recent 

migrations from Alaskan bowhead whalingcommunities. Despite 

many years of not hunting bowhead, traditional interest in the 
whale has been sustained in Inuvialuit society by means of a strong oral 
tradition, frequent sighting of bowheads, continuous contact with Alaskan 
whale-hunting relatives and friends, and periodic occasions when bowhead 
muktuk is received and consumed. 

In earlier (pre-1960’s) years, resumption of the bowhead hunt was not 
practicable in the context of Inuvialuit demography and social history, which 
included nineteenth- and early twentieth-century contact with commercial 
whalers and the resulting severe dislocations in most aspects of aboriginal 
social and cultural adaptation in the Beaufort Sea region. These dislocations 
were caused, for example, by the heavy mortality and serious illness 
associated with newly-introduced diseases, severe depletion of several 
important subsistence resources, and the resulting movement of families 
away from familiar hunting grounds and kin-based residence groups. 

Once commercial whalers abandoned the area, traders and missionaries 
arrived. Fluctuations in the value of furs used in trade, various effects of 
church-run residential school programmes, tuberculosis epidemics involv- 
ing extended hospitalization, and the government plans to relocate the town 
of Aklavik extended the period of uncertainty and change. 

These historic events caused individuals and households to expend 
much time and energy dealing with day to day and season to season basic 
family and household needs; in these circumstances organizing resources to 
undertake a bowhead hunt was not possible. 

More recently, much effort has been devoted to negotiations eventually 
resulting in the 1984 Inuvialuit Final Agreement. This same period (through 
the 1970’s) coincided with intense local interest by oil exploration and 
pipeline companies whose activities threatened massive and pervasive 
ecological disturbance in the region. The current low prices paid for furs has 
provided the latest economic challenge to which area residents must re- 
spond, most importantly by directing greater attention to the natural wealth 
of the region, namely the animals that provide an assurance and abundance 
of healthy food. 
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It is within this context of change, uncertainty and dislocation that 
Inuvialuit society’s relationship to the bowhead whale hunt must be consid- 
ered. 

Despite these years of non-hunting, the cultural connection with the 
bowhead nevertheless has remained strong, sustained more especially 
through the distribution and consumption of highly esteemed and symboli- 
cally-important bowhead muktuk. 

However, despite the historic reasons causing a period when bowhead 
were, in effect, not hunted by the Inuvialuit, over the past 25 years there have 
been many attempts to reinstate the hunt, abundantly documented in federal 
and local records. It is only the latest initiative, beginning in 1988, that has 
been successful, due to newly acquired legal and constitutional guarantees 
allowing the Inuvialuit to harvest wildlife for subsistence purposes, and 
recent stock assessments indicating a bowhead population significantly 
larger than previously thought to exist. 

The resumption of the bowhead hunt represents a powerful and cultur- 
ally-appropriate expression of Inuvialuit determination to strengthen their 
cultural identity. Other aspects of this cultural renaissance include the 
widespread return ofthe drum dance, ongoing efforts to strengthen Inuvialuit 
language use, and the assumption of greater Inuvialuit management respon- 
sibility over their land/sea areas and renewable resources. 

The first of three principles recognized by Canada in settling the 
Inuvialuit claim has been the importance of preserving Inuvialuit cultural 
identity and values. The communal hunting, sharing and consumption of the 
bowhead embodies and allows appropriate expression, in the highest degree, 
of fundamental and enduring elements of this identity and these values. 

During most of the commercial whaling period, and for several years 
thereafter, the Beaufort Sea Inuit obtained abundant supplies of bowhead 
muktuk and meat as a by-product of the commercial whaling operations, 
either as payment for services, from beached carcasses, or through gifting or 
purchase. The ease of obtaining supplies of needed muktuk from the whalers 
and traders contributed to a suspension of traditional bowhead hunting 
during this period. 

A 1963 government report first indicates an interest by the Inuvialuit in 
resuming the bowhead hunt. As aresult, licenses were issued to Aklavik and 
two other Inuvialuit communities in 1965. Other attempts by Aklavik 
residents to hunt bowhead occurred in 1969, 1975 and 1979. The absence of 
hunts during most of the 1970’s however, was due to Inuvialuit voluntary 
restraint in order to facilitate government plans to conduct bowhead popu- 
lation studies. 

The Inuvialuit Final Agreement (IFA) received parliamentary approval 
in 1984. The IFA provides recognition in law for the Inuvialuit right to hunt 
all marine mammals for subsistence purposes. In August 1988, the Aklavik 
Hunters and Trappers Committee (HTC) submitted a proposal to the Inuvialuit 
Game Council to harvest one bowhead whale. This proposal received the 
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support from a number of local, regional and national bodies, before being 
sent to the federal authorities for action. 

Internationally accepted harvest limits for this bowhead stock are set by 
the IWC; in order to hunt within this harvest quota, the Inuvialuit sought and 
obtained (in 1990) the cooperation of the Alaskan Eskimo Whaling Commis- 
sion. 

In 1991 Canadian government and Aklavik community representatives 
presented the Aklavik proposal to U.S. authorities in Washington. Following 
these discussions and information received on the then-completed Alaskan 
spring bowhead hunt, the Federal Minister of Fisheries and Oceans issued a 
license for the Inuvialuit to harvest one bowhead. 

Central to Inuvialuit concerns is the preservation of the core values of a 
culturally-distinct society with it’s own history, language and institutions. 
The preservation, indeed the strengthening, of these crucial elements of 
identity are a matter of urgency as the forces of change and modernity threaten 
to separate the Inuvialuit from their heritage. 

This urgent need for cultural preservation and enhancement was recog- 
nized in the terms of the Inuvialuit Final Agreement (IFA) which transferred 
responsibility for matters of the greatest importance to the Inuvialuit from the 
government to themselves. 

The 1991 hunt represents the culmination of many years of active 
Inuvialuit interest in and efforts to resume hunting the bowhead whale. The 
non-hunting of the bowhead during a period of continuing high interest in 
resuming the hunt is to be understood as representing an unfulfilled cultural 
need extending over several years. The successful hunt in 1991 represents an 
important step taken to satisfy this particular cultural need in Inuvialuit 
society. 

Inuvialuit elders regret the loss of hunting skills, language and traditional 
beliefs and practices among the young. Hunting is the activity, above all 
others, that sustains the full expression of Inuvialuit values and identity. 
Hunting (or trapping or fishing) whether full-time, or on aseasonal, weekend, 
part-time or infrequent basis, importantly contributes to cultural, social, 
economic, psychological and spiritual well-being. These activities are impor- 
tant because they make available traditional foods thereby ensuring persis- 
tent use oflocal resources and legitimating and transmitting the tradition-based 
and fundamental relationship linking the society to it’s environment. 

Traditional foods cannot be substituted for by imported foods, due to the 
unique social institutions and cultural values involved in their acquisition, 
distribution, processing, and consumption. In regard to the preference shown 
for eating traditional (local) foods compared to imported (non-native) foods, 
a survey carried out in 1991 found only minor differences between adult and 
school children’s choices. Among the most highly valued of these traditional 
local foods, especially among adults, is muktuk from the bowhead whale. 
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INTRODUCTION 


a bowhead whale. The licence issued for this whale hunt was the first 

issued to the community in more than twenty-five years, and the 

whale itself was the first successfully landed in an even longer period of time. 

This report provides the historical and cultural context for understand- 

ing the significance of this bowhead hunt for the Inuvialuit of the Western 

Canadian Arctic, and more especially for those Inuvialuit living in the hamlet 
of Aklavik. 

The study is based upon field work undertaken in the region during the 
weeks immediately preceding, during and after the actual hunt, and the use 
of other documentary materials available in Aklavik, Inuvik and in federal 
government files in Winnipeg. A newly available translation and transcrip- 
tion of extensive oral history interviews with Inuvialuit elders was also 
accessed, as was the extensive published social science literature describing 
changes taking place in Western Arctic Inuvialuit society throughout the 
present century. 

In conjunction with this culture historical study, a dietary study was also 
conducted in the hamlet of Aklavik some weeks after the bowhead hunt had 
occurred. The purpose of this research, which was based upon detailed 
questionnaires, was to obtain a quantified assessment of the importance of 
various locally available foodstuffs, in terms of both their frequency of use 
and their rank as preferred foods. Particular attention was taken in the design 
of this study to ascertain the food use and preference of school-aged children 
as well as adults. 

The bowhead hunt constitutes an important element of Inuvialuit 
subsistence. Accordingly, attention is paid to the meaning of the term 
subsistence as it applies, more especially, to the social, cultural and economic 
situation facing Arctic aboriginal peoples today. 


| nearly September 1991 the Inuvialuit of Aklavik successfully landed 
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A CONTEXTUAL CONSIDERATION OF 
THE INUVIALUIT-BOWHEAD 
RELATIONSHIP 


Most are Alaskans by origin, in many cases first or second 

generation residents of Canada, whose parents arrived in a series 
of twentieth-century migrations, the last of which occurred about fifty years 
ago. In accord with Inuit traditional values, the Alaskan kinship connections 
remain strong, with contact maintained with relatives in Alaskan whaling 
villages, such as Barrow, Kaktovik, Point Hope, Wainright and elsewhere. 
Each year personal contacts are renewed, either by summer boat travel to and 
from Alaska or winter travel by snowmobile or plane. 

During such visits gifts are exchanged, and indeed, occur any time during 
the year by way of the mail service or other third-party means. From the 
Alaskan side the most valued and a high frequency gift is the black muktuk 
[the skin and underlying fatty connective tissue] from the bowhead, or even 
the highly esteemed white muktuk from the bowhead’s lower jaw. This is 
considered by the Beaufort Sea Inuit as being far superior to the muktuk of the 
small beluga whale, an abundant species long hunted by the Canadian 
Inuvialuit in the shallow waters at the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 

The question has been asked: why are the Canadian Inuvialuit only now 
reinstating their bowhead hunt, after all these years of non-hunting? There are 
several answers to this question, and each will be examined in this report. 
However, to place the 1991 Inuvialuit bowhead hunt into an appropriate 
context, it should be understood that this event represents the successful 
culmination of many years of trying to secure government approval to hunt 
this particular whale species since the last bowhead hunting licence was 
issued to the Inuvialuit about twenty-five years ago. 

A considerable record exists in federal and local government files 
indicating the continual and profound interest the local hunters sustained 
over a period of years for including bowhead whales in their subsistence 
harvest. However, it was in 1988 that the Aklavik people set in motion the 
latest of a series of attempts to gain government approval for their subsistence 
hunt of the bowhead. The 1988 initiative succeeded because of newly 
acquired legal and constitutional guarantees allowing Inuvialuit to harvest 
all species of wildlife for subsistence purposes, where such harvesting is only 
to be constrained by stringent conservation and public safety requirements. 


r Vhe Inuvialuit of Aklavik are not long-term residents of the region. 
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The second reason for the long period of non-hunting that preceded the 
1991 hunt relates to certain practical considerations that must be satisfied in 
order to successfully prosecute a bowhead hunt. As one Aklavik resident 
stated: “we are only now sufficiently recovered, as a society, to undertake this 
task”. This statement requires explanation for those unfamiliar with the 
demography and social history of the western Canadian Arctic region. 

Following initial contact and subsequent interaction with commercial 
whalers, severe dislocations occurred in most aspects of aboriginal social and 
cultural life in the Beaufort Sea region. Such events included: 


¢ massive mortality, illness and resulting family dislocations caused 
by newly-introduced diseases, 


e severe depletion of several important subsistence resources 
(including caribou and muskox), 


¢ movement of families away from familiar hunting grounds and kin- 
based support groups as they followed the whaler/traders eastward 
to unfamiliar locations, 


e wide year-to-year fluctuations in the value of furs used in trade, 


e the effects of the church-run residential school programmes 
(including loss of languages) upon family life, 


¢ a period, starting in the 1950’s, of tuberculosis epidemics requiring 
extended hospitalization (often in distant sanatoria) fora significant 
portion of the population, 


e the government decision to relocate the town of Aklavik in the 
1950’s (a scheme that resulted in some outmigration and another 
period of uncertainty. 


Though this list is not complete, it indicates some of the various socially- 
disruptive episodes impacting Inuvialuit. These disruptions resulted in a 
fragmented society, spending an inordinate amount of time and energy 
dealing with day to day and season to season basic family and household 
needs over an extended period of uncertainty and profound change. 

In more recent years, a decade-long disruptive period of political nego- 
tiation extended from the mid-1970’s and led to the eventual signing (in 1984) 
of the Inuvialuit Final Agreement in respect to a negotiated settlement of land 
and self-government claims. This recent period of intense activity coincided 
with the growing interest by oil exploration companies, first in seismic 
exploration then test drilling and pipeline construction, each of which 
threatened massive and pervasive dislocations in the lives of hunters and 
trappers and indeed, by extension, whole communities. At the present time, 
the low world price of oil (causing oil companies to cease frontier explora- 
tion) and the low prices paid for furs have provided the latest economic 
impacts to which area residents must attempt to readjust. 
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A matter of equally grave concern currently being faced by the aboriginal 
people in the region, is the potential threat being posed to their principal food 
source, namely the caribou. This threat exists outside of their immediate 
region, in Alaska’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR), and involves the 
critical calving ground of the Porcupine River caribou herd. Whether this 
threat becomes actualized in the future is largely outside of Inuvialuit control, 
which adds to people's unease. The future well-being of this trans-boundary 
caribou population appears to depend upon political decisions currently 
being taken in the U.S. Congress in respect to sanctioning petroleum 
exploration in the caribou calving areas of ANWR. 

The purpose for recounting some of the events occurring since Alaskan 
immigrants established permanent residence in the Canadian western Arctic 
is to provide explanation for the statement that only now do the Inuvialuit feel 
that their society has reached a level of stability to undertake an event as 
demanding as hunting the bowhead whale. This hunt represent a maturation 
in their many years of sustained effort to resume this quintessential Beaufort 
Sea Inuit subsistence pursuit. Such a hunt has always remained a long 
cherished and fundamental aspect of Alaska/Yukon North Slope Inuit life, 
even during those years when the hunt, for a variety of constraining political 
or practical reasons, has not taken place. 

Despite these years of non-hunting, the cultural connection with the 
bowhead nevertheless has remained strong, sustained through receiving and 
consuming the highly esteemed bowhead muktuk, through the bowhead 
being observed and contemplated each year at the coastal camps, and through 
the stories, songs and dances about arvig (bowhead) celebrated by the elders, 
and increasingly also by others in the society, as cultural traditions are passed 
down. 

It is for these reasons that the Aklavik Inuvialuit in particular (but also 
those other Inuvialuit who share a Beaufort Sea coastal heritage) have 
retained a strong cultural connection with the bowhead whale. The bowhead 
today embodies powerful symbolic values, as well as constituting a physical 
link with both dead ancestors and living cultural traditions, reinforced 
through shared environment, food culture, social relations, language ele- 
ments and ceremonies all strongly associated with whaling. The many 
gravesites of relatives at the coastal locations Inuvialuit annually reoccupy 
serve as a permanent reminder of earlier times when commercial whalers in 
pursuit of the bowhead caused the transformation of their society and its 
relationship to the bowhead whale. 

In this total context, the bowhead whale hunt represents a powerful and 
culturally-appropriate expression of a renaissance occurring in respect to 
Inuvialuit cultural identity. Other aspects of this renaissance that have 
occurred in the past few years include the widespread return of the drum 
dance, successful efforts to strengthen Inuvialuit language use in schools and 
in published newspaper and books and in television broadcasting, and the 
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assumption of greater Inuvialuit management responsibility over their land/ 
sea areas, renewable resources, education, and social and economic develop- 
ment programmes. 

In 1984, after nearly a decade of negotiation, the Inuvialuit and Canada 
concluded the Inuvialuit Final Agreement which was soon after passed into 
law by the Canadian Parliament. The first of three principles recognized by 
Canada in settling the Inuvialuit claim is to recognize the importance of 
preserving Inuvialuit cultural identity and values within achanging northern 
society. The communal hunting, sharing and consumption of the bowhead 
embodies and allows appropriate expression, in the highest degree, of 
fundamental and enduring elements of Inuvialuit cultural identity and 
traditional values. 
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ORIGINS OF THE PEOPLE OF 
AKLAVIK 


about a century ago, to the present day has been one of profound 

change for the Western Arctic native population. The Mackenzie 
Delta was once populated by a single eskimoan people, the Mackenzie 
Eskimos [Inuit]. A bowhead whaling tradition has been established for two 
of the five sub-groups identified within this earlier Mackenzie Inuit regional 
population. 

One such sub-group, the Nuvorugmiut, located in the Mackenzie River 
East Channel-Tuktoyaktuk Peninsula area, are said to have sent parties out to 
hunt bowhead whales, although whaling was probably not an important 
subsistence activity (McGhee 1974:16). Another sub-group, the Avvagmiut 
from the Cape Bathurst area, possessed a bowhead hunting tradition and are 
reported to have “killed two and very rarely three whales during the summer” 
(ibid:17). 

These conclusions are supported by oral tradition: an elder (born in 1906) 
who as a youth lived at Cape Bathurst, told of bowhead hunting at Baillie 
Island and Nuvoak [Atkinson Point?]. This elder also remembered the names 
of three great bowhead whalers: Niolomaluk, Kikniktak and Napiguk; the 
last-named once landed two bowhead in one day “and that meant a lot of 
work for everyone” (Raddi and Weeks 1985:10). It is recounted that “each 
community would take four or five bowhead in July every year” in a 
nearshore area of deep water where bowheads congregated each summer 
(ibid:10). 

According to Mackenzie Inuit tradition, when a man was successful in 
bowhead hunting he would be tattooed from the corner of his mouth to the 
base of his ears: “Nowyavuk, the great-grandfather of Billy Kikoak, had three 
such tattoos” (ibid:11). Detailed descriptions of the traditional Mackenzie 
bowhead hunt have also been passed down through elders’ accounts (op. cit; 
see also Zellen 1991b:11). 

Contact with European explorers and commercial whalers and traders in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century almost totally decimated the 


r Vhe period from the arrival of the American commercial whalers, 
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Mackenzie Inuit population (McGhee 1974: xi). Most of the Inuvialuit who 
now reside in the Beaufort Sea communities, and particularity in Aklavik, are 
of Alaskan origin, having arrived in the Delta region in one of three waves of 
twentieth-century immigration (Usher 1970:23-33). 

The first commercial whaling vessel arrived in the Bering Sea region in 
1884. Soon, more and more ships travelled into the Chukchi and Beaufort 
seas in pursuit of the bowhead. However, in the early years commercial 
whaling ships did not overwinter, and though this meant limited contact 
with indigenous peoples, what contact there was involved trade. The trade 
relationships that developed were the catalyst for vast changes to Inupiat/ 
Inuvialuit lifestyles and Western Arctic ecology (Usher 1971: 172). 

It is generally accepted that this trade relationship established a situation 
of dependence for the native population: 


... by the early 1880s the natives on both shores of Bering Strait 
depended on whaleships and trading vessels to provide them 
with the manufactured goods upon which they had become 
dependent. Items such as firearms, ammunition, wood work- 
ing tools, needleclothes, knives, and a hundred other things 
were by that time considered essential and routine. 
(Bockstoce 1986: 192) 


The extent to which these new trade goods became part of Inuit material 
culture was sufficient to require the maintenance of a continuing trade 
relationship. Whilst the commercial whalers operated in the western Arctic, 
native population movements can be understood in terms of efforts made to 
satisfy the needs of both the whaler-traders and the aboriginal society, each 
of which required resources which the other was best able to supply. 

Apart from these newly-established trade relationships, employment of 
Inuit in the whaling industry in the 1880s and 1890s was also a key factor 
causing population movement. 


[The whalers] they pick up people from Alaska ... they take 
them around here as hunters ... and took them to Herschel 
Island ... Most of the hunters that were on ships with whalers 
stayed around to claim land around here in Delta ... because it 
had lots of animals ... when they finished with the ships. 
(Albert Oliver, in Nagy 1991, Tape 11A) 


In the 1880s many of the ships began taking several natives for 
the season to serve as ordinary seamen and occasionally as 
boatsteerers. During the 1890s, with many ships wintering at 
Herschel Island, whole families were signed aboard for two 
years or more, the women to serve as seamstresses, the men as 
hunters and dog drivers in the winter and as seamen in the 
summer. 

i (Bockstoce 1986:201) 
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It was employment in the whaling industry then, which caused much of 
the migration of Alaskan Inupiat eastward and into the Mackenzie Delta 
region of Canada. In addition to depletion of bowheads and other marine 
mammals caused by commercial whaling, other important subsistence 
resources such as the caribou also declined at this time (Wolforth 1971:54), 
adding further incentive to move eastward to more productive hunting areas. 


... animals were dying off, even caribou, everything finishing: 
polar bears, beluga whales ... my dad used to tell me he’d seen 
so many ships ... when he was younger. And he remembered 
the Belvedere ... some of those whale ships they got up to 500 
white whales a day ... those big ships they came, they made a 
big slaughter. 

(Peter Thrasher, in Nagy 1991, Tape 8A) 


In 1889 the American whaling fleet reached Herschel Island in the 
Canadian Beaufort Sea, and began wintering there. The Alaskan Inupiat 
population that followed constituted the first wave of Alaskan migrants into 
the Delta region (Usher 1971: 173). 


My dad he has been east with the [whaling] ships. Also his 
brother was there at Qikiqtaruk [Herschel Island] long before. 
He was there with the whalers long ago. Before my dad was 
married, he was just 14 years old. He was washing dishes for 
Captain McKenna [whaler and whiskey trader at Herschel 
Island, 1893-1906]. 

(Hope Gordon, in Nagy 1991, Tape 24A) 


The need for hunters was so great that in 1894 and 1895 most 
of the Point Barrow natives were at Herschel as were nearly one 
hundred from Point Hope...{many] simply moved to Herschel 
to live. 

(Bockstoce 1986:274-275) 


As the whaling industry drew toaclose in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, those whalers continuing to whale supplemented this activity with 
increasing involvement in the trade for furs. As aresult “when the whalebone 
industry collapsed in 1908 the few whalemen that remained active in the 
fishery were not greatly affected.” (Bockstoce 1986:338). Herschel Island’s 
status as a centre for whaling changed accordingly to acentre for the fur trade. 

The collapse of the whaling industry resulted in those Inuit formerly 
involved with the commercial whaling activities having to engage in trapping 
in order to maintain access to needed trade goods. In time however, the 
former whalers-turned-traders also left the coast. 

It was the ending of these trade relationships, first with the whalers then 
the traders at Herschel Island, and the need for trade goods obtained by 
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trapping furs which led to the second wave of Alaskan immigration to the 
Mackenzie Delta during the years 1913 to 1923 (Usher 1970: 25). The 
Mackenzie Delta and its rich fur resources provided the ideal location for 
Inupiat whaler/hunters and trappers from Alaska looking for new trapping 
grounds (Wolforth 1971:54), for at that time the Alaskan white fox population 
was dwindling (Smith 1975: 8). 


... the stores at Herschel Island closed. Also Captain Pedersen 
don’t come anymore. And from then we make our living in the 
Delta ... because in the coast we get short of food when the 
weather is no good ... here in the Delta there’s lots ofrabbits and 
some ptarmigan too and in the spring there is muskrat and 
there’s lots of places where you can go [fish] hooking. That’s 
why we never leave here. 

(Fred Inglangasuk, in Nagy 1991, Tape 5B) 


... there was no store at that time in Kaktovik [Barter Island]. 
That’s why we started coming this way, where the store was. 
That’s the time all those Alaskan people started coming this 
way. It was too far where we lived to get groceries... They all 
started coming this way. Captain Pedersen had quit bringing 
freight down to Qikiqtaruk [Herschel Island]. When he quit 
coming around all those people started moving to the Delta, 
right to Tuktoyaktuk, even to Kittigazuit. 

(Dora Malegana, in Nagy 1991, Tape 13A) 


By 1924 fully 75 percent of the people in the Delta were of Alaskan origin 
(Usher 1971: 175), originally from the Kobuk and Noatak river drainages and 
from coastal communities from western Norton Sound, Bering Strait, Point 
Hope, Barrow and elsewhere (Smith 1975:8). 


The Inuit that stayed at Herschel Island and Niakolik [Head 
Point] they went to Tuk[toyaktuk]. They are almost the same, 
Siglik and Yurmiut(?) ... [their language] is a little different. 
Ours and Siglik was different too [but] we could understand 
each other... This side of the Delta dialect is made of five 
different kind of places... There’s some from Kotzebue, Point 
Hope, Kuvuk, Point Barrow ... and we call ourselves Innupiag, 
with two “n”. 

(Ishmael Alunik, in Nagy 1991, Tape 35B) 


The dialect spoken of by Ishmael Alunik is Uummarmiut which is 
spoken mainly in Aklavik, although Uummarmiut speakers may be found in 
Inuvik and Sachs Harbour. (Lowe 1984: xv). 

Established as a fur trade post in 1912, Aklavik was to become the centre 
of the regional fur trade and therefore a centre for the Alaskan trappers who 
now lived and trapped in the Delta. 
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The fur trade boomed through the 1920s; the amount of wealth in the 
region was apparent by the number of schooners owned by Delta residents 
(Honigmann and Honigmann 1970:41-2; Crowe 1974:113; Usher 1975:178). 


Of the forty-five Eskimo families who traded into Aklavik in 
1923, most were reported to own schooners valued at between 
$2000 and $7000 each and some had bank accounts in Seattle 
... Many ofthe Eskimos in particular had purchased whaleboats 
and schooners from the proceeds of trapping ... By 1924, the 
fleet of vessels owned by Eskimos in the Delta numbered thirty- 
five schooners and twenty-eight whaleboats valued at $128,000 
and all of which had been purchased within the preceding five 
years. 

(Wolforth 1971:47) 


Even the depression years of the 1930s did not adversely impact the Delta 
residents, compared to their counterparts elsewhere in the Arctic (Wolforth 
1971: 57): 


The 1930s represented the heyday of Aklavik as schooners 
came in from Banksland after breakup and Delta Eskimos came 
in to trade muskrats before setting off for summer [beluga] 
whaling camps. 

(Wolforth 1971:66) 


Indeed, one missionary observed that the standard of living of Delta 
Inuvialuit was probably higher than that of working class people living in 
eastern Canada (Whittaker 1937:28; see also Crowe 1974:113). 

However, fur prices following the whims of world fashion markets can 
fluctuate suddenly and drastically. Such a depression of fox fur prices in the 
mid-thirties and the subsequent disappearance of traders at Herschel Island 
proved disruptive not only to those trading at Herschel Island in Canada but 
also to Inupiat living along the Alaskan coast: 


On this side of Kaktovik [Barter Island], there was Baniak and 
the Kaktovik people. [Captain] Pedersen always unloaded stuff 
there, on his way west of Qikiqtaruk (Herschel Island) ... And 
then, [When Pedersen stopped coming] there was no more 
stores along Alaska [coast] anymore. This is why they came this 
way ... the Richmen’s(?) ... the Chicksis too. They all came this 
way. Also the Gordons and the Areys. 

(Dora Malegana, in Nagy 1991, tape 27A) 


The cessation of the coastal trade in conjunction with arise in fur prices 
which “precipitated another fur boom in the Mackenzie Delta area...” (Bisset 
1967: 61; see also Wolforth 1975:90) caused the third and final Alaskan 
Inupiat migration into the Delta. This last wave of Alaskans mainly originated 
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“from the stretch of coast between Point Barrow and Barter Island” (Bisset 
1967: 142): 


And then in the spring me and Ounik went by dogs to Aklavik 
from Potaktuk [Demarcation Point]. When we got there I went 
to see the police to see if we could cross to Canada. When they 
said “yes”, we went back down. We started travelling back 
down in the spring (1944). We went through Qikigtaruk 
[Herschel Island]... In them days there was a lot of us. [My 
wife’s] parents and also their children... After staying along the 
coast for two years we went to Aklavik. 

(Alec Gordon, in Nagy 1991, Tape 22A) 


We came here not too long ago. We came here to Canada in 1944 
from Alaska travelling by dog team in the spring after Alec went 
to ask police to see if we could come across here ... We made 
lots of camps because there were lots of us then. My mother and 
them and us too... Then there was us, Daniel’s family, my mom, 
Dorcas, [Leffingwell?] Roland and Masuin were our parent’s 
children. Us we had four children at the time ... I had a bad 
back, my ribs had been broken ... my mother wanted me to be 
near the doctors so we came across to Canada that spring. 
(Hope Gordon, in Nagy 1991, Tape 22A) 


According to one report “in 1949-50 there were thirty-six trappers of 
Alaskan origin living in Aklavik” (Honigmann and Honigmann 1970:32). At 
that point the Alaskans had secured their position as the predominant Inuit 
group in the Delta, with Aklavik being the centre of their activity. 
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PROFILE OF AKLA VIK 


approximately 2000 air km north of Edmonton, Alberta, the 

closest metropolitan centre. Situated on the Peel Channel in the 
Mackenzie River Delta, Aklavik is about 130 km upstream from the Beaufort 
Sea, and approximately 5 1/2 hours by speed boat from Shingle Point on the 
Yukon North Slope coast where the whaling camp, from which the 1991 
bowhead hunt was carried out, is situated. 

The population of Aklavik was reported as 763 in the 1986 census. Ethnic 
distribution is currently 53 percent Inuvialuit, 29 percent Gwich’in (Dene), 
12 percent Metis and 6 percent “Other”. The languages spoken are English, 
Inuvialuktun and Gwitch’in. 

In 1931 the regional population trading in Aklavik was given as 411, in 
1941 it was 757,andin 1955 it was 820. However, in 1954 construction started 
on a new community, initially known as “New Aklavik” (later officially 
named Inuvik) causing the Aklavik population to fall to 674 in 1959. At that 
time, 110 Aklavik Inuvialuit had moved to Inuvik (Honigmann and Honigmann 
1970:59). In the last few years the number of Inuvialuit permanent residents 
living in Aklavik appears to be fairly stable. 


r ¥ he village of Aklavik, NWT is located at about 68 N, 135 W, 
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INUVIALUIT INTEREST IN BOWHEAD 
HUNTING 


Inuvialuit interest in, and efforts to resume hunting, the bowhead 

whale. This interest in bowhead stems from the desire to obtain 
regular and secure supplies of the esteemed ‘black muktuk’ and to reinstate 
a cultural tradition that historic events taking place earlier this century had 
caused to lapse. 

This section of the report provides information obtained from oral 
history reports and government documents and files, relevant to an under- 
standing of the role and importance of the bowhead whale in the subsistence 
culture and economy of the Inuvialuit of the Western Canadian Arctic. 

The non-hunting of the bowhead in the context of a lengthy and 
continuing interest in resuming the hunt can be seen as an unfulfilled cultural 
need, mitigated only partially by limited and irregular gifts of muktuk 
obtained from Alaska, and the knowledge that active attempts were being 
made over the years to reinstate the hunt at an appropriate time in the near- 
term future. 


i Whe 1991 hunt was the culmination of many years of active 


The Decades Following the Cessation of Commercial 
Whaling 

During most of the commercial whaling period, the Beaufort Sea Inuit 
obtained abundant supplies of bowhead muktuk and meat as a by-product of 
the commercial whaling operations carried out for oil [blubber] and baleen. 
It can be assumed that migration of many Inupiat whalers from their home 
villages to work with the commercial whalers had disrupted the traditional 
subsistence whaling activities carried out before the era of commercial 
bowhead whaling in the region. Thus payment to Inuit crew members serving 
on commercial whaling boats by way of muktuk from the whales they caught 
ensured this important subsistence resource remained abundantly available 
to the native population (Raddi and Weeks 1985:14). 

However, according to oral tradition, the ease with which supplies of 
needed muktuk could be obtained from the commercial whalers caused a 
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suspension of traditional bowhead hunting at this time (Daniel Kapok, in 
Raddi and Weeks 1985:13). 

Following a significant rise in the commercial value of baleen around 
1880 (Bockstoce 1986:260), the Inuvialuit obtained ready supplies of bow- 
head blubber too, as the commercial whale fishery was now principally, ifnot 
solely, directed to supplying southern markets only with baleen. | 


... when the [commercial] whalers killed a whale they would 
... cut the head off, put them in the ship and let go the rest of the 
whale. The people would always find the rest [of the whale] on 
shore. People would use them too ... the inner part doesn’t 
spoil, just the top of the whale spoils. And they used it for 
dogfood too. 

(Albert Oliver, in Nagy 1991, Tape 11A) 


It appears that this practice, of merely keeping the head, was offensive to 
the Inuvialuit: “this troubled Billy Banksland greatly because he feared that 
his family would starve in punishment for the waste of the whale. Agnes 
remembers how he used to pray with tears in his eyes that the rest of the whale 
wouldn’t go to waste...” (Raddi and Weeks 1985:19). 

Apart from obtaining these abandoned whale carcasses, the Inuvialuit 
would also purchase muktuk and blubber from the whalers: 


... on the other side of Qikigtaruk [Herschel Island], when the 
ships were freezing in my dad used to go there to trade ... he 
would get whale oil ... [and] he would get big pieces of muktuk 
from them. 

(Albert Oliver, in Nagy 1991, Tape 11A) 


Captain Pedersen started to trade before I was born ... He used 
to sell some muktuk in the big seal skins where the fur is inside. 
He sold that to the Canadian Inuit before 1905. 

(Ishmael Alunik, in Nagy 1991, Tape 35A) 


In another oral history study, an elder from Aklavik recalled that around 
1922 she saw the commercial whalers selling bags of bowhead muktuk 
brought in from Barrow; another elder commented that these bags of muktuk 
and blubber, weighing between 150 and 200 pounds, were highly appreci- 
ated because the contents were aged by the time they were sold (Hope Gordon 
and Sam Raddi Sr., in Raddi and Weeks 1985:25). 

Even after the commercial whale fishery ceased operations, supplies of 
bowhead muktuk and blubber continued to be made available as a trade item 
by some whaler-traders operating in the area: 


My dad always gets everything at Captain Pedersen’s. Even 
muktuk in a poke. They say Ole Anderson’s wife ... would 
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watch for it because they wanted to eat [bowhead] muktuk ... 
while on the shore, Aturyak was her name, she tried to be first 
to get some ... Captain Pedersen would bring them ... from 
Utiarvik [Point Barrow]. He bought them $5 a poke and sell 
them at $10 at Qikiqtaruk [Herschel Island]. 

(Kathleen Hansen, in Nagy 1991, Tape 1B) 


After commercial whaling ended, Alaskan Inupiat continued bowhead 
whaling; this provided three sources of whale products for their relatives to 
the east. First, there was the commercial trade in muktuk and blubber already 
mentioned, carried on by traders such as Captain C.T. Pedersen of the 
Canalaska Trading Company. Second, there was a widespread regional 
distribution through gifting and other traditional Inuit economic exchanges. 
Third, there was the occasional drifted whale (silu) killed in the Alaskan 
subsistence hunt but found dead further east along the Beaufort Sea shore- 
line. 


Over there, near Tapqak [Shingle Point] they also found one 
[bowhead] whale. My husband found it under the ice. William 
Chicksi and his wife Rebecca and others, they came too and got 
some ... They brought it over themselves, even the baleen. My 
father-in-law, Qayuttak, was there too. We had lots of fun at that 
time. We really eat muktuk ... it doesn’t spoil for a number of 
years. 

(Sarah Qargialuk, in Nagy 1991, Tape 25B} 


They took a long time to come home, it was getting dark. When 
they finally came home, they were shouting with joy and 
whistling ... Il asked Taiyugak “How come they are making so 
much noise?” I think they got an animal they had never seen for 
a longtime... And what they got there was muktuk in the whale 
boat... Then they said it was black muktuk ... they let everyone 
have a good meal; it was so nice arviq (bowhead whale). 
(Sarah Meyook, in Nagy 1991, Tape 25B) 


The silu are often remembered because on occasion they kept people 
alive who were otherwise short of food for themselves or their dogs (Raddi 
and Weeks 1985:18). 

Events such as these also kept alive the interest in eating bowhead 
products among those elders having had, in their younger days, greater access 
to bowhead due to their proximity to active whaling taking place to the west 
of the Canada-Alaska border. Aklavik elders provide many statements to the 
effect that despite the small quantity of bowhead muktuk available to them 
over the years they never lost the taste for this superior food, nor the longing 
to see their family tradition of bowhead hunting resumed when that proved 
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practicable. Unfortunately, due to the need to safeguard informants from self- 
incrimination, statements concerning bowhead muktuk procurement are 
provided anonymously in this report: 


Five years ago when we asked for a bowhead we were told in 
five years we would be allowed a whale. So we have waited and 
now we are all coming here to see it. I was born in Wainwright 
(Alaska) ... When I visit Barter Island I bring muktuk back in my 
luggage ... we bring it back by skidoo and boat any time. [They] 
always bring it with them when they visit. We had some at [X’s] 
funeral in Aklavik last weekend when her Alaskan relatives 
attended. All [X’s Aklavik relatives] are Alaskans. 

(Female elder, Shingle Point, August 20, 1991) 


The 1960’s Decade 

The first documented statement of interest by Delta people in taking 
bowhead was reported in a 1963 government report. In this report appears the 
recommendation that a study should be undertaken to determine the feasi- 
bility of harvesting a bowhead whale (Abrahamson 1963: 88). A February 
1963 letter from local hunters to the Department of Northern Affairs re- 
quested help in having Alaskan whalers come to teach Canadian Inuvialuit 
how to hunt bowheads (PAC., RG 85, Vol. 634, file 251-3-22, part 3, 21 
February 1963, cited in Reeves and Mitchell 1985: 398). 

In November and December 1963, this request for Alaskan assistance was 
repeated when a federal official discussed with Inuvialuit in Aklavik and 
Inuvik the feasibility of harvesting bowhead from Herschel Island; the advice 
received from the Inuvialuit elders was that “two Eskimos be brought from 
Alaska to teach the young men how to harpoon and butcher the bowhead 
whale” (Currie 1964:26). The written report from these meetings recom- 
mended that as “the bowhead whale population is increasing” (ibid:15) “the 
harvesting of beluga and bowhead whales will give an opportunity for 
development of specialty food products for export” (ibid:17). 

The question of a bowhead hunt was also raised in a June 1964 meeting 
of the Council of the Northwest Territories: 


I would certainly like to see some attempt be made to capture 
some of these great mammals, as I believe it would also supply 
a goodly amount of human food to the Delta area ... [have been 
informed by Eskimos who have hunted these whales at Point 
Barrow, Alaska, that their muktuk is much superior to that of 
the beluga, and their meat is a very good human food. 

(Votes and Proceedings, NWT Council, June 1-12, 1964:10) 
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During the November 1964 NWT Council meeting, the representative 
from the Mackenzie Delta again brought up the issue of a bowhead hunt: 


Many Eskimos in Mackenzie came from Alaska and did consid- 
erable whaling when they were over there ... one did wash up 
on shore between Shingle Point and Herschel Island which 
caused considerable excitement among the Eskimo people. 
They hounded me for days to take them down by airplane ... 
there was no hope of landing but they were determined to get 
there ... The Eskimos claimed that muktuk from the bowhead 
is greatly superior to the small white beluga and is greatest for 
human food... I want to see guns located or manufactured and 
provided for the Eskimo. 

(Votes and Proceedings, NWT Council, Nov. 9-14, Vol I:133) 


This discussion about the hunting of the bowhead was followed by three 
bowhead hunting licences being issued to the Inuvialuit resident in the 
communities of Aklavik, Sachs Harbour and Tuktoyaktuk (Appendix J). 
However, it does not appear that a harvest of bowhead resulted from issuance 
of these licenses (Reeves and Mitchell 1985:398). 

In another report there appears a statement that an attempt to hunt 
bowhead by the community of Aklavik was made in 1969 (Raddi and Weeks 
1985:26). 


The 1970’s Decade 

In 1975, another bowhead hunt is reported to have occurred at Herschel 
Island. The Aklavik hunters were equipped with a whale gun but “did not get 
a shot at a bowhead” (Raddi and Weeks 1985:26). 

The next documented evidence of Inuvialuit interest in bowhead hunt- 
ing arises in 1976 correspondence between the Director of Northern Policy 
and Program Planning Branch, Federal Department of Indian and Northern 
Development, and the President of the regional Inuvialuit organization, the 
Committee for Original Peoples Entitlement [COPE]: 


When we last met you mentioned to me your desire to organize 
a hunt for bowhead whale. You mentioned that some Inuit 
might come from Barrow Alaska to help if such a hunt were 
organized. 

(Letter: Yates to Raddi, February 9, 1976) 


In this February 9 letter, the federal official points out that in accord with 
April 13 and July 8, 1975 amendments to the Whaling Regulations, aboriginal 
people are permitted to hunt whales without a permit “following a request 
by Inuit Tapirisat of Canada”, which national body represented the Inuvialuit 
and other Inuit of Canada. 
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However, the following year (1977) the International Whaling Commis- 
sion (IWC) proposed a moratorium on the hunting of bowhead by Alaskan 
aboriginal subsistence hunters. The Canadian Inuvialuit issued a statement 
strongly supporting the Alaskan Inupiat subsistence bowhead hunt. This 
statement pointed out that it was not the Inupiat who had over-hunted with 
indifference the bowhead of the western Arctic, and moreover: 


.. it is the Inupiat, who still need the bowhead whales for 
subsistence ... who would suffer from a total ban on whaling. 
We agree conservation must be achieved, but the historical 
special rights of the Inupiat to the available harvest, as recog- 
nized by the International Whaling Commission, must con- 
tinue to be expressly recognized and protected. The present 
hunting for subsistence by the Inupiat does not endanger the 
bowhead ... legislation must not compromise the rights of the 
Inupiat to hunt for subsistence but rather enhance and protect 
these rights for the future. 

(Submission presented by COPE to 
U.S. Congressional Committee hearing, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1977) 


In further support ofthe Alaskan subsistence hunt, the President of COPE 
sent a telex to the federal Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs requesting 
that Canada register objections to the bowhead moratorium during subse- 
quent meetings of the International Whaling Commission. The Inuvialuit 
concern about the moratorium on bowhead hunting was not restricted 
merely to the plight of the Alaskan whalers, but explicitly addressed their 
own, Inuvialuit, interest in the bowhead: 


... [it] is essential for Canada to review the facts in this case 
before committing to international agreements that will jeopar- 
dize the food supply of Inuvialuit and other Inuit across the 
Arctic... Our request for a delay is only to facilitate the devel- 
opment of such (management) regimes that are in harmony 
with the Inuvialuit needs. 

(Telex: Raddi to Hon. J.H. Faulkner, October 20, 1977) 


Following discussions with the Canadian federal authorities, Inuvialuit 
representatives were included in the Canadian delegation to the December 
1977 IWC meeting convened to discuss the serious problems precipitated by 
the IWC decision taken earlier that year to impose a moratorium on the 
aboriginal bowhead hunt in Alaska. 

In a letter to the Canadian IWC Commissioner, the President of COPE 
expressed the collective position of the Canadian Inuit, which was arrived at 
during a joint meeting involving the Inuvialuit regional organization (COPE) 
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and the Inuit national organization (Inuit Tapirisat of Canada). This unified 
position expressed three main points: 


First, the Canadian Inuit will not tolerate any change in the 
International Whaling Convention, or the domestic Act that 
would extinguish the present right of Inuit to take bowhead 
whales for subsistence ... Second, the Inuit are fully in support 
of the principle of conservation for the bowhead and other 
marine mammals. We are prepared to co-operate fully in the 
integrated management and research in respect to bowhead 
and all marine mammals, as long as and to the extent we are 
involved. Third, the Inuit of Canada do not agree that a 
complete cessation or moratorium on the hunting of bowhead 
whales in Alaska is the justifiable solution to achieve “conser- 
vation”. 

(Letter: Raddi to Martin, November 29, 1977) 


The Inuvialuit statement expressed sensitivity to conservation concerns 
and support for responsible and responsive research-based management. In 
support of this need for responsible management, Inuvialuit hunters had 
acceded to the request made by COPE leaders to refrain from hunting the 
bowhead in the 1977 season, a request that was subsequently repeated and 
complied with in the 1978 and 1979 seasons too. Thus a voluntary ban on 
hunting bowhead was agreed upon and honoured in each of these three years. 

However, in both 1978 and 1979 the Inuvialuit appeared to remain in 
conflict with officials in the federal fisheries department concerning their 
unextinguished aboriginal right to harvest bowhead for subsistence pur- 
poses. A telex dated May 5, 1978, warns that in respect to proposed changes 
to international and federal regulations “we will fight to the limit of our 
capability against any change in the [[WC] Convention or the domestic 
legislation that abolishes our rights to hunt bowhead for subsistence notwith- 
standing the Act or the Convention” (Telex: Raddi to Mercer, Canadian IWC 
Commissioner, May 5, 1978). 

In a June 23, 1978, letter to the Minister of Fisheries, the President of 
COPE urged that Canada assume a leadership role in respect to management 
of subsistence whaling by convening an international conference on the 
topic, to be held in Canada under IWC auspices. The letter enclosed a 
“Proposal for the Management of the Subsistence Bowhead Harvest” (Appen- 
dix 2). 

In a March 1979 telex to the Canadian IWC Commissioner, the President 
of the Inuit national organization (Inuit Tapirisat of Canada) endorsed “COPE 
in its drive to maintain traditional whale hunting practices and calls for the 
formation ofaregulatory board ... to develop a whale management harvesting 
program whose goals support the practice of sound conservation and at the 
same time recognize and meet the needs of the Inuit population” (Telex: 
Tagoona to Mercer, March 28, 1979). 
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In the summer of 1979 an initiative was taken by both Canadian and 
Alaskan whalers to cooperatively harvest bowhead whale “for subsistence 
distribution and consumption by Inuvialuit” (Letter: Raddi to Hon. J. McGrath, 
Minister of Fisheries and Oceans, August 9, 1979). 

It appears that preparations for this 1979 hunt had followed serious 
miscommunication between the Inuvialuit and the Federal Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans. The Inuvialuit informed the Federal Fisheries Minister 
that a hunt had been initiated based on the consent of local and regional 
fisheries officials (Letter from Raddi to Hon. J. McGrath, August 17, 1979). 
Following receipt of a telex from the Deputy Minister of Fisheries on August 
23, 1979, that indicated misunderstanding of the government’s position on 
whale hunting had occurred, the President of COPE persuaded the Inuvialuit 
hunters to delay the hunt, pending the completion of research to be con- 
ducted on the bowhead. That a bowhead hunt had in fact been planned and 
was to take place during the 1979 summer whaling season is apparent from 
the telex sent to the Minister of Fisheries and Oceans: “by August 20 [local 
fishery officials] knew with certainty that there would not be a hunt as they 
were with the hunters when they called off the hunt and returned to their 
communities” (Telex: Raddi to Hon. J. McGrath, October 26, 1979, emphasis 
added). 

During December 1979, meetings were held in both Aklavik and Inuvik 
between a federal fisheries department official and local hunters wanting to 
hunt bowhead and others wishing to import bowhead muktuk from Alaska. 
At this meeting it was pointed out that, in respect to the proposed hunt, as the 
muktuk was to be shared with two other (larger) Inuvialuit communities, it 
would be preferable to receive licences to kill three whales in case only small 
bowhead were taken (Memo: Barnes, OIC Western Arctic to Moshenko, DFO 
Winnipeg, December 17, 1979). 


The 1980’s Decade 

The Inuvialuit were engaged in lengthy negotiations with the federal 
government for almost a decade before a land claim agreement-in-principle 
(initialled October 31, 1979) was finally ratified as the Inuvialuit Final 
Agreement (IFA) in June 1984. The IFA provided, inter alia, recognition in 
law for the Inuvialuit right to hunt all marine mammals for subsistence 
purposes, where in regard to determining the allowable harvest, conservation 
shall be the sole consideration (Inuvialuit Final Agreement, Sections 14 (29) 
and 14 (36) (b).) 

In July 1985, the issue of bowhead harvesting again became an important 
matter of local and regional discussion. In 1985 the Inuvialuit Game Council 
(IGC) acknowledged a request from the Aklavik Hunters and Trappers 
Association (HTA) for “support in obtaining a quota for bowhead for 
Aklavik” (Letter: Carpenter, Chairman of IGC to Arey, Chairman of Aklavik 
HTA, July 3, 1985). 
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In August of 1988, the Aklavik Hunters and Trappers Committee (HTC) 
submitted a proposal to the Inuvialuit Game Council entitled “Request for 
Harvest of One Bowhead” (Appendix 3). 

The Aklavik proposal points out that historically bowhead were an 
important source of food for the Inuvialuit of Aklavik, and that many Aklavik 
elders still remember their parents hunting and processing these whales. 
Now, in view of the extent of known recovery of the Beaufort Sea bowhead 
stock and the promised cooperation of the Alaskan whalers, the community 
sought to land a single bowhead in order to help preserve Inuvialuit culture 
and society. The proposal sets out various logistical considerations necessary 
for the successful harvest and distribution of the whale products, and stresses 
the important part to be played by the elders in respect to both the conduct 
of and benefits to be derived from the hunt. 

Letters supporting the Aklavik Hunters and Trappers Committee pro- 
posal were sent from both the Hamlet of Aklavik and the Aklavik Community 
Corporation during September 1988. The Inuvialuit Game Council (IGC) in 
endorsing the proposal, forwarded it to the Canada-Inuvialuit Fisheries Joint 
Management Committee (FJMC) for presentation to the Minister of Fisheries 
and Oceans. The IGC also presented the Aklavik proposal to the Canadian 
Advisory Committee on Whales and Whaling (COWW), which group recom- 
mended that the Aklavik HTC be issued a licence to harvest one bowhead 
(Letter: McTaggart-Cowan, Chairman, COWW, to Hon. T. Siddon, Minister 
of Fisheries and Oceans, December 15, 1988). 

In December 1988, the FJMC unanimously supported the Aklavik 
proposal, recommending to the federal Minister of Fisheries and Oceans that 
the Aklavik HTC be granted a licence to harvest one bowhead whale. The 
FJMC letter reminded the Minister of the federal government’s responsibili- 
ties under the IFA, which is to support Inuvialuit subsistence use of marine 
mammals within limits imposed by conservation and public safety. The 
following is a representative statement by FJMC with respect to the Aklavik 
bowhead hunt: 


... bowhead population data to date continue to confirm that 
Aklavik’s harvest, even if it were added to the other bowhead 
harvests on the North Slope, would still result in a total take of 
bowheads that would be well within the limits of conservation 
as defined by the Inuvialuit Final Agreement ... [and] would 
pose no concern with respect to public safety. Thus we have 
concluded that your officials are now legally obliged to issue 
the license as requested by the Aklavik HTC ... [FJMC] recog- 
nizes that the existence of the IWC subsistence allocation for 
bowhead whales ... is often recognized by other nations as a 
conservation quota, which it is not ... and Inuvialuit harvest of 
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bowhead will not result in the total annual harvest of bowheads 
on the North Slope exceeding the International Whaling 
Commission’s subsistence allocation. This guarantee is pro- 
vided by the Inuvialuit with full recognition of their responsi- 
bilities under the Inuvialuit Final Agreement as co-managers of 
this internationally important resource. 
(Letter: Bell, Chairman, FJMC, 
to Hon. B. Valcourt, December 7, 1990) 


This communication makes explicit the Inuvialuit concerns in respect to 
conservation needs as well as awareness of the need to stay within interna- 
tionally accepted harvest limits. 

In response to federal concerns that the Alaskan and Aklavik whalers 
cooperate with each other on the proposed hunt, a group of Inuvialuit 
attended the Alaska Eskimo Whaling Captains’ Convention from February 27 
to March 12, 1991, attending sessions on weapons improvement (including 
use of the improved, penthrite, grenade), bowhead research, and discussions 
concerning humane killing. Atthis particular meeting the Inuvialuit received 
a statement of.support from the Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission for 
Inuvialuit use of part of the unused Alaskan quota that might remain from the 
previous year’s bowhead hunt. This offer was conditional upon approvals 
being obtained from the U.S. government and/or the International Whaling 
Commission (Letter: Hopson, Chairman, AEWC, to Carpenter, Chairman, 
IGC, March 1 1990). 

In March 1991 a delegation ‘consisting of representatives of Canadian 
federal government departments and the Aklavik hunters presented the 
Aklavik proposal to U.S. authorities in Washington. In subsequent corre-. 
spondence between the federal Minister of Fisheries and Oceans and the 
FJMG, the Minister confirmed that “the Canadian proposal is for a bowhead 
hunt this [1991] summer” (Letter: Hon. B. Valcourt to Bell, Chairman FJMC, 
April 5, 1991). 

On June 24, 1991 the Federal Minister of Fisheries and Oceans was 
informed by his Deputy Minister that U.S. authorities had advised that 12 
strikes had been used in the Alaskan spring hunt. The memorandum 
explained that given the small number of strikes expended, and that past 
experience indicates that the Alaskan spring hunt accounts for about 70 
percent of the annual strike total, there was little if any likelihood that the 
1991 IWC quota of 47 strikes would be reached and that a license to harvest 
a single bowhead should be issued to Aklavik (Memorandum: Deputy 
Minister Rawson to Hon. J.C. Crosbie, June 24, 1991). The Deputy Minister 
attached a bowhead license to the memorandum which was signed by 
Minister Crosbie (Appendix 4). On that same day, the Aklavik Hunters and 
Trappers Committee was advised that a license would be issued (Letter: Hon. 
J.C. Crosbie to Gordon, Chairman, Aklavik HTC, June 24, 1991). 
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On August 22 1991 the appropriate federal fisheries department official, 
having satisfied himself that all requirements of the Bowhead Management 
Plan (Appendix 5) pertaining to the hunt had been complied with, issued the 
bowhead license to Aklavik HTC. The license was issued at a simple signing 
ceremony conducted at Shingle Point on the Beaufort Sea coast. 
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FACTORS GONTRIBUTING TO AN 
EXTENDED PERIOD OF 
UNCERTAINTY AND CHANGE 


extended period during which, for several reasons, the Inuvialuit 

failed to harvest bowhead whales. In the section that follows a 
more detailed discussion of the historical evidence for this period of non- 
hunting is provided. 


r Whe previous section has presented an explanation for the 


The Commercial Whaling Era 

Each whaling season, boats would arrive bringing in diseases that the 
local population had little ability to withstand. There are many published 
reports that comment upon the impact of the visiting whaling fleet upon the 
native inhabitants: 


... 170 ships are estimated to have wintered east of Point 
Barrow between the years 1889 and 1914, with considerable 
effect upon the indigenous population. The most important of 
these was the depletion of the population by diseases to which 
the Mackenzie Eskimos had very weak immunity. The worst 
ravages ... had been felt in Alaska between 1850 and 1885 ... 
and these effects were continued in the Canadian part of the 
coast after 1889. 

(Wolforth 1971:39) 


Referring to that period after 1889, another writer commented: 


The Mackenzie Inuit had little contact with the outside world 
until 1888. That year the southern whalers came... [By 1914 the 
Mackenzie Inuit] were nearing extinction. The native popula- 
tion ... had declined rapidly from an estimated 2500 in 1850 to 
about 100 in 1910. As the plague had ravaged medieval Europe, 
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[so] measles, smallpox and influenza epidemics wiped out the 
[Mackenzie Inuit] who lacked immunity to southern diseases. 
In 1900 nearly 1000 people camped at Kittigazuit; in 1906 a 
single family remained in the village. 

(Bruemmer 1987:50) 


Of the 2000 Eskimos who roamed the Arctic Coast from Barter 
Island to Cape Bathurst when the pioneering [whale ship] 
“Grampus” first pounded her way to Herschel Island [in 1889], 
only about 400 remained when the first detachment of the 
Northwest Mounted Police stepped ashore on August 7, 1903. 
Liquor, syphilis, measles and other diseases had taken their 
toll. 

(From R.C.M.P. Quarterly, April 1942, in Currie 1964:2) 


[These epidemics] exacted heavy tolls of life where periodic 
assemblings of people facilitated the spread of unfamiliar 
diseases ... illness hit the Sigliarq with special violence around 
the turn of the century, decimating the population. Following 
that catastrophe Eskimo who came from Herschel Island once 
bowhead whaling declined repopulated the coast and the 
Delta. 

(Honigmann and Honigmann 1970:31) 


Apart from the massive depopulation caused by death, the attendant 
chronic sickness and incapacity would have had a seriously disruptive effect 
upon a society such as the Inuvialuit where gender roles and the division of 
labour are so clearly differentiated. The elders recount grim tales of those 
annual disease episodes: 
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Plate 1. Graves from early influenza epidemic, Shingle Point. 
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We wintered [at Demarcation Point] for few years. Come spring 
we would move to Barter Island. The H. Liebes Company [of 
San Francisco] had two stores there ... my dad bought the two 
stores there ... then he was sick, not well for long time ... they 
brought him to Utqiagvik [Point Barrow]. He died there later. 

(Alec Gordon, in Nagy 1991, Tape 23A) 


My dad was one of the people that died when there was a big 
flu. He is buried here at Tapqak [Shingle Point]. There is lots of 
them here ... we had the big flu here long ago. The relatives 
would know them, here, the ones that died. Here, because of the 
flu. Here at Tapqak. 

(Jane Esau, in Nagy 1991, Tape 22A) 


There were lots of Inuit people there at Qikiqtaruk [Herschel 
Island] long ago. In the summer they went and waited for the 
ships to come there. Most of them died and every day they 
would bury someone. My dad was helping with the funerals 
digging graves, there at Qikiqtaruk, long time ago in 1902. 
Everyone was red. There was lots sick with flu. It was measles. 

(Hope Gordon, in Nagy 1991, Tape 24A) 


The major periods of disruption caused by sickness and death evidently 
occurred during those years when whaling ships arrived on the coast and 
introduced new strains of disease each sailing season. However, once the 
whaling fleet ceased operating in the region, contact with exotic diseases did 
not cease, as the traders’ ships continued, on a reduced scale, to arrive each 
summer: 


... the Eskimos picked up sickness called the flu and some sort 
of epidemic they had about three rounds of it the last few years, 
these last 75 years, they picked up these sicknesses and they 
died very heavily. I know that in the ‘40’s and the late ‘50’s 
we ve had a lot of bad sicknesses that occurred in the Delta and 
it sort of wiped out a lot of older people. 

(Victor Allen, in MVPI, Vol. 39, p. 3788) 


In the winter of 1914 there were eight trading ships in the area, including 
the Belvedere, the North Star, the Polar Bear, the Anna Olga, the Alice Stofen, 
the Teddy Bear, the Argo and the Rosie H (Wolforth 1971:49). In fact, traders 
penetrated even further east into Inuvialuit territory than had the whalers in 
the decades before, especially once the Copper Inuit had been ‘discovered’ 
in the Coronation Gulf area by Captain C. Klengenberg of the Olga (op. cit). 
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The Establishment of Missions and Schools 

The missionaries and schools had varying impacts upon Inuvialuit 
society; however, as the latter were church-run institutions they tended to 
reinforce missionary teachings as well as being concerned with various 
secular goals. Though the missionaries arrived at Herschel Island and the 
Mackenzie Delta in 1892, it appears that their work initially progressed 
slowly, with the first Inuvialuit baptism only occurring in 1909. However, 
following this event, widespread conversion to Christianity occurred rap- 
idly. 

The establishment of schools in the area had two principal impacts upon 
Inuvialuit society: the first was the removal of children from family-centred 
activities for a large part of the year, and the second was the weakening of 
native language use and probable loss of some traditional cultural values and 
practices among the young people. 

The missionaries operating in the Mackenzie Delta and Beaufort Sea 
region before and during WW I sent some Inuvialuit students away to 
residental schools situated outside of the area, usually in sub-arctic Indian 
communities. The first residential schools to which Inuvialuit children were 
taken were far to the south, in the Great Slave Lake region: one built by the 
Catholic missionaries at Fort Providence in 1867, and another, operated after 
1918 by the Anglican church, at Hay River. Some Inuvialuit students were 
also sent to school in Carcross, Yukon Territory. 

Children attending these schools were often as young as four or five when 
they were taken from their parents, so the loss of language skills was often 
complete, as was the problem of readjustment to bush living when, after 
several years away, they were finally returned to their parents (Honigmann 
and Honigmann 1970:38). An eye witness to these events has written: 


In 1916, when ... there were no boarding schools in the region, 
I came upon an Eskimo boy who had been taken from his home 
in very early childhood and raised in a mission boarding school 
on the upper Mackenzie River. There he remained, year after 
year, cut off from his own people and beyond the sound of 
Eskimo speech. When at last he reached the age of fifteen and | 
could speak the French language fluently but had completely 
forgotten his mother tongue, the mission restored him to his 
relatives. And I found him three weeks later, living with them 
... at Shingle Point ... a sad, lonely boy, unfamiliar with their 
way of life and unable to converse with them. 

(YJenness 1965:126) 


In 1929 the Anglican church built a residential school at Shingle Point 
on the Beaufort Sea coast, but this school soon closed, to reopen at Aklavik 
in 1937. The Catholic church also operated a residential school in Aklavik 
during this time period, with a general rule of not keeping students in school 
for more than five years (Honigmann and Honigmann:40). 
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Despite certain problems experienced at an individual, family and 
societal level associated with these early educational programmes, there are 
many Inuvialuit and other Delta residents who believe the mission schools 
did not harm them in later years, and in fact provided them with a good early 
educational background after which they acquired the bush skills needed to 
prosper in western Arctic society (e.g. Slobodin 1966:117). Unfortunately 
very few among those who lost their Inuvialuit language reacquired it, and it 
is only now, following the successful negotiation of the Inuvialuit Settlement 
Act (1984) that serious efforts are being made to address that particular issue. 


Development of the Fur Trade Economy 

The necessity to hunt and trap for marketable furs, after employment 
with commercial whalers had accustomed people to imported trade items, 
continued the times of uncertainty and change associated with the earlier 
whaling era. 

Itinerant ship-borne traders did not always return the next sailing season, 
and even the more established fur-trading companies came and went as the 
vagaries of world fashion markets and annual fluctuations in furbearer 
populations dictated. In years of high fur prices there were also periodic 
influxes of trappers from the south, an event that resulted in the enactment 
of the Entry Ordinance in 1921 to effect some control over a situation that 
presented considerable difficulties to the Delta trappers (Wolforth 1971:55). 

The fur trade tended to increase Inuvialuit mobility in the region, as the 
cycles in fur fashions and furbearer populations periodically caused trappers 
to move their settlement areas from coastal locations suitable for trapping the 
arctic fox, to the Delta area to catch riverine species such as muskrat; marten 
and mink. High prices some years could follow from rock-bottom prices just 
a few years earlier: white fox fetched $50 in 1919 after $2.50 in 1915, marten 
$55 compared to $2.50, and mink $20 compared to $1.00 (Wolforth 1971:43). 

However, prices did not always increase: fox fetched $80 a pelt in the 
1920’s, but had fallen to $3 or $4 a pelt in the 1940’s (Currie 1964:4). During 
periods when prices were low, trading posts sometimes closed down, 
necessitating long travel by boat or dog sled in search of needed supplies. 
Table 1 shows the great variability in number and location of fur trading posts 
operating over the fifty-year period 1910-1960 in the Inuvialuit region. 


TABLE 1 - FuR TRADE POSTS IN THE WESTERN ARCTIC 1910-59 
1910-19 1920-29 1930-39 1940-49 1950-59 


Number of Trading Posts (n=110) 17 60 73 43 20 
Number of Locations (n=49) 14 40 37 22 15 


(from Usher 1971) 
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The Delta Inuvialuit ranged along the Beaufort Sea coast, reoccupying 
ancestral hunting grounds on both sides of the Alaska-Canada border: 


In 1956 we were at Kaktovik [Barter Island] in January ... my 
husband was trapping white foxes around there ... yes, my 
husband was hunting all the time, never stayed home ... he was 
trapping in November... sometimes he stay down there two 
weeks and come back to Aklavik. Never stop, always hunting. 

(Sarah Meyook, in Nagy 1991, Tape 19A) 


The Movement to Settlement Living and Wage Labour 

The decline of the fur trade in the late 1940’s was part of an “economic 
depression worse in its effects than that of the 1930's” (Usher 1975: 317). This 
caused a move of the population off the land and into the settlements, one of 
those being Aklavik. Though fur prices subsequently increased, it was hard 
to make a living at trapping. With a more centralized population “trapping 
and hunting areas nearby got overcrowded, while the more distant areas, to 
which people could no longer afford to travel, went untouched” (Usher 1973: 
3). This concentration of trappers made it difficult to acquire trade goods as 
there were too few furs to trade and few wage-earning jobs available to 
provide an alternate source of income. 

In 1955 the town of Inuvik was built. The construction phase drew many 
people away from other western arctic settlements, including Aklavik. 
However, the jobs in Inuvik did not last long, and many hunters and trappers 
moving back home from jobs in Inuvik lacked the cash or credit required to 
resume wildlife harvesting as a principal means of achieving economic self- 
sufficiency. 

The justification for establishing Inuvik was because the fur trade town 
of Aklavik had become “inadequate for the burgeoning government sector of 
the [nineteen|]fifties” (Wolforth 1971:68). Government plans envisaged the 
abandonment of Aklavik and the relocation of the residents and facilities to 
the new town of Inuvik. This relocation plan was created and executed 
without the knowledge or consent of the people of Aklavik: 


... Aklavik inhabitants had not been consulted on develop- 
ments, since initiative had come entirely from Ottawa, and 
specifically from the Advisory Committee on Northern 
Development...Opposition at the local level had thus had 
neither time nor the institutional structure to express itself. 

(Wolforth 1971: 69) 


The proposed relocation caused anxiety and stress in the community of 
Aklavik. Relocation to Inuvik involved moving from an area well situated 
with respect to food and fur resources, to one which appeared to have been 
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selected without concern for the regional hunting trapping and fishing 
economy (ibid: 71). 

However, Inuvik did attract Aklavik people: thus between 1955 and 
1959, the population of Aklavik dropped from 820 to 674 (Honigmann and 
Honigmann 1970:60). Apart from those who moved to Inuvik to take wage 
employment, others, suchas high school students or those in need of hospital 
care also were required to move to Inuvik on a temporary basis. 

The availability of wage employment in Inuvik was short-lived, and 
when employment opportunities ended it left many in a precarious situation: 


The assumption of a wage position was frequently a more 
binding commitment than the Eskimos at first perceived; both 
their capital equipment and their inclination to trap were 
dissipated, so that a return to that activity became difficult or 
impossible. 

(Usher 1971:181) 


Many who had given up trapping in order to work for a few 
years found it difficult to go back to the land, even if they 
wanted to. People earned a lot of money, but they spent it fast 
too. Their hunting and trapping equipment was worn out or 
lost, or they didn’t have any more dogs, and there was little 
money left to buy more. 

(Usher 1973:4) 


However, efforts were made by the local people themselves and the 
government to reinstate self-sufficiency through a return to harvesting the 
natural resources of the area: 


... [in] the last couple of years [we] formed a very active 
Trappers Association and before that we sort of neglected it, 
due to the fact that from 1955 on, a lot of us were wage-earners, 
which took us quite some time to adapt to this sort of a wage 
earning system. But even though we have done that, we make 
every effort to use the land time and time again. 

(Victor Allen, in MVPI Vol. 39:3758) 


In 1959 an economic survey was made of the Mackenzie Delta 
region, where standards of living, housing and morale of the 
people are exceedingly low. Asa result, a program of improved 
resource harvesting will be starting during 1960 leading to a 
more effective use of fish and sea mammals, the production of 
a locally produced dog-food, a logging program for housing, 
and the development of handicrafts and fur garments for 

commercial sale in the south. 
(Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources, 
Annual Report 1959-60:37) 
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In time a fur garment factory was established at Aklavik (Council of 
Northwest Territories, Debates, 20th Session, June 16-24, 1961:11), and a 
logging project (Bisset 1967:62). A commercial fishery for whitefish began in 
the Delta, and a program was established for assisting people in moving to 
coastal whaling camps (Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Re- 
sources, Annual Report 1961-62; and Bisset 1967:62). Initiatives discussed at 
this time to strengthen the local economy included the three 1965 bowhead 
whale hunts referred to earlier. 

The depressed economic situation in the 1960’s intensified the problem 
for those trying to harvest ‘bush’ resources, because the move into settlements 
at that time necessarily involved travelling longer distances from those 
settlements back out to the seasonal hunting, trapping, and fishing locations. 

The increasing dominance of the wage labour economy, government 
programs, and a large influx of southern workers all added to a growing sense 
of decreasing autonomy and control over their lives by the people of the Delta 
(Lubart 1969: 39). 

In 1968 the discovery of fossil fuels on the Alaska North Slope ushered 
in anew era for the north. Soon the Mackenzie Delta was subjected to intense 
oil exploration activity, which added very greatly to the sense of loss of 
control over local concerns, especially by threatening to damage the renew- 
able resources of the Delta. The federal government responded to increasing 
national concern over events taking place in the region by establishing the 
Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry (MVPJ) which provided full opportunity 
for the expression of Inuvialuit concerns with respect to non-renewable 
resource development: 


We don’t want camps situated too close to towns. The reasons 

are obvious why we don’t want them close to towns. One of the 

reasons is that there are going to be a lot of unwanted guests in 
our communities, we don’t want them. 

(Bertha Allen, in MVPI, 

Proceedings at Community Hearings, Vol. 36:3488) 


About the 800 men camp that will be close to Aklavik, and the 
camp on the foothills to where there is a winter road, how are 
the companies going to keep these men from coming to town? 
How are they going to control them from coming in and getting 
mixed up with our young people? There are so many teenage 
girls here, and I believe the population of Aklavik is going to 
increase. Probably some of the families are going to break up 
because we have a lot of liquor coming in all the time. How are 
they going to control this? 
(Annie C. Gordon, in MVPI, 
Proceedings at Community Hearings, Vol. 2:124) 
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... usually the Eskimos go out hunting in the fall so that they 
could put their food away for the winter, like the geese and the 
caribou, but since the seismic and the helicopters are flying 
around in the delta and where the caribou are, they chase them 
away so that the people don’t get food for the winter, either 
geese or the caribou. 
(Colin Allen (through translator), in MVPI, 
Proceedings at Community Hearings, Vol. 36:3455) 


... since the oil companies started coming he know that himself, 

things are really changing, especially since they started blast- 

ing all along the rivers and he know that there is even no 
muskrats in some lakes. 

(Tom Elanik (through translator), in MVPI, 

Proceedings at Community Hearings, Vol. 40:3815) 


The last time I seen a large population of muskrats in the 
Mackenzie Delta was the year 1968, and since then I have never 
seen any population growth, yet that same year, probably the 
early part of 1969, seismic crews came in and started working 
in the Delta, and ever since that time there’s never been a 
population growth whatsoever. I have never seen any more 
population growth of muskrats since that time. 
(Sam Arey, in MVPI, 
Proceedings at Community Hearings, Vol. 2:122) 


The arrival ofthe non-renewable resource industry provided the impetus 
for an Inuvialuit movement directed to regaining a greater degree of local 
control over regional social and environmental concerns. The Committee for 
Original Peoples Entitlement (COPE) was created in 1970 to serve these 
purposes. Over a period of years the Inuvialuit successfully negotiated a land 
claim under the federal Comprehensive Land Claims process with the 
purpose of regaining an appropriate measure of control over their lives and 
ensuring the continuation of their cultural traditions. 
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THE ISSUE OF CULTURAL IDENTITY 


entral to the concerns facing Inuvialuit society are the preser- 

vation of what might be considered the core values ofa culturally 

distinctive group of people. The preservation, indeed the strength- 
ening of these crucial elements of their identity are a matter of urgency as 
changes and challenges become ever more pressing in the North. 

Aklavik is no longer an isolated community, protected by remoteness 
and the security of its local economy. The satellite dish and television, the 
scheduled-airline closeness of the metropolitan world to the south, and 
industrial interest in the hydrocarbon-rich sediments beneath their hunting 
territories makes the Arctic ‘frontier’ less and less the remote and distant 
outlier it once was. 

It was the sense of threat to the integrity of these food-producing land and 
water areas, resulting from this industrial activity, that initially created the 
need the Inuvialuit felt to seek protection for their culturally-distinct society. 
The protection sought was by way of a negotiated “land claim settlement”, 
a measure which is only in part concerned with transfer of lands to Inuvialuit 
control. Importantly, the Inuvialuit Claims Settlement Act would transfer 
responsibility for several matters having great importance to the Inuvialuit 
from the government to themselves. 

In 1978 the Inuvialuit signed an Agreement in Principle with Canada. 
The first of four basic objectives set down in the claims agreement is: 


To preserve Inuvialuit cultural identity and values in a chang- 
ing northern society 


This particular principle was reaffirmed and included as the first of three 
basic goals set down in the Inuvialuit Final Agreement which was passed into 
law by the Canadian Parliament on June 19, 1984. 

It might be asked: how much importance do the Inuvialuit place upon 
“cultural identity and values”? Do they continue to have importance to a 
people who, by all appearances, have adopted the technology, language, and 
popular culture of an outside world they appear quite ready to embrace? 
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In 1977, after concluding the comprehensive Mackenzie Valley Pipeline 
Inquiry for the Canadian government, Mr. Justice Thomas Berger concluded 
that “Euro-Canadian society has refused to take native culture seriously” and 
went on to write in his report: 


_.. since the coming of the white man, the native people of the 
North have clung to their own beliefs, their own ideas of 
themselves, of who they are and where they came from, and 
have revealed a self-consciousness that is much more than 
retrospective. They have shown a determination to have some- 
thing to say about their lives and their future. This determina- 
tion has been repeatedly expressed to the Inquiry. 

(Berger 1977, Volume 1: 85) 


The “self-consciousness that is much more than retrospective” that 
Justice Berger referred to, includes the determination to take th Cultu ral 
Identity 39e necessary steps to revitalize aspects of everyday life that 
contribute significantly to strengthening cultural pride. This reinforcement 
of self-respect and a sense of self worth is to be built upon the strengths that 
the elders bring to the community, and which young people in particular 
must be encouraged to value. The wholeness the society seeks is to be realized 
by bringing older and younger generations more closely together with 
enthusiasm for shared ideals, activities and aspirations. 

As just one example of how strongly this concern about cultural identity 
is held, it can be observed that in 1981 the regional Inuvialuit organization 
established the Inuvialuit Language Commission. The objectives of this 
Commission were to promote the continuing use of the language by such 
means as recording and analyzing the three distinct Inuvialuktun dialects, 
developing dictionaries and language-learning aids, and by introducing 
Inuvialuktun teaching programmes into the schools. 

Working with university-based linguists, a complete set of teaching 
guides was produced by 1983, and between 1983 and 1985 dictionaries of the 
Kangiryuarmiut, Sigliq and Uummarmiut dialects had been published. In 
1984 the first graduates of an Inuvialuktun-language instructors’ course had 
assumed teaching positions in each of the region’s Inuvialuktun community 
schools (Lowe 1984:xii-xiii). Since 1983 annual summer language camps have 
also be held in each of the communities (Zellen 1991a:8-9). 

The return of the drum dance into the Western Canadian Arctic has been 
equally pronounced, as has the celebration of various land and domestic 
skills and athletic contests involving both summer and winter traditional 
activities. 
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The Importance of Hunting 

Despite these significant efforts at cultural revival, the elders comment 
with regret upon the reduced competence displayed by young people in 
regard to hunting skills, language useage, and various traditional beliefs and 
practices. Many statements attest to this sense of regret: 


Some young people do not know how to make a living now. 
They do not stay with their parents, they never learn how to 
hunt. Because their parents moved to town, so they never really 
learned ... When the young men hunt they wrong the animals. 
Its too bad. Some know, but most of them don’t know. 
| (Ishmael Alunik, in Nagy 1991, Tape 35A) 
Hunting is the activity, above all others, that sustains the full expression 
of Inuvialuit values and identity. For that reason it remains of considerable 
importance, even among those Inuvialuit who live in the community and 
base their family economy upon wage employment. Indeed, for some such 
people, hunting is especially important as it allows them to engage in those 
activities which if denied would compromise their sense of identity, their 
cultural distinctiveness. Thus hunting (or trapping or fishing) when prac- 
ticed on a seasonal, weekend, part-time or infrequent basis is to be under- 
stood as “recreational” only in the sense ofbeing “re-creational”, of contributing 
to the maintenance of social, cultural, psychological and spiritual well-being. 
Inuit throughout the Arctic continue to regard hunting as among the 
highest forms of human achievement (e.g. Brody 1975:125-144; Wenzel 
1991:139-141). Individuals tend to equate hunting, distributing and consum- 
ing animals with their status as Inupiat or Inummariit (real, or genuine, 
people). Many Aklavik people expressed similar ideas, and the pride they felt 
as their children and menfolk continued their forefathers’ hunting accom- 
plishments: 


My husband has never been to school to learn to read and write. 
But he has hunted all the animals over the years. He is a man! 
Now he has hunted the bowhead: he’s a real man! 

(Annie B. Gordon, Shingle Point, September 5, 1991) 


My son is only nine; he’s a hunter. I got him a skidoo when he 
was six years old ... he pulled a caribou back into town last year; 
he didn’t shoot it, just carried it back and took it to his 
grandmother’s house, for her. He wanted to go on the bowhead 
hunt when he heard I was taking part, but Ihad to explain it was 
not my boat, its someone else choosing who goes in the boat. He 
understands. I said it may be different in the future, but for now 
its not my boat, its a special hunt. 

(Peter Elanik, Shingle Point, August 23, 1991) 
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Ican eat whiteman’s food O.K. but only for so long. Then I come 
out here and eat northern food ... Last year I harpooned my first 
beluga, that was exciting! There were seven boats out hunting 
together; they all got one. I also got my first grizzly bear, it came 
up toward the cabin from the beach. Iran out with my dad’s 270 
[rifle] with four bullets in it. I killed it with the last bullet. That 
was exciting! 

(Garrett Allen, Shingle Point, August 24, 1991) 


Again and again, studies of Northern peoples remind us of the impor- 
tance of this powerful means of maintaining meaningful connection to the 
land: the importance of the production, distribution and consumption of 
traditional foods. At an IWC-sponsored workshop on aboriginal whaling, an 
expert panel reported that despite all the social, technological and economic 
changes currently experienced in the Arctic today, none of this has altered the 
fundamental premise upon which Inuit culture is built, for “[they] are still 
very much part of their environment; they still view themselves as hunters 
above all else and they still find ultimate meaning of life close to the land” 
(Bockstoce et al 1982:40). In explaining this reality the panel wrote: 


It is difficult for outsiders to comprehend the intimacy of these 
[interactions between the hunter and the environment] be- 
cause their relationship to the natural world is so different. The 
Eskimos’ language, folklore, world view, ethics, education, and 
epistemology have all grown from the land, sea, atmosphere 
and animals that surround them. Thus, Eskimo culture is a 
manifestation in human terms of the environment that has been 
its sustaining foundation. (op. cit) 


Figure 2 illustrates the important socio-cultural role that whaling serves 
in maintaining North Alaskan social and cultural integrity: With reference to 
these relationships, the IWC panel drew attention to a number of important 
conclusions concerning the Inupiat subsistence bowhead hunt which related 
more especially to the pre-eminent place that the bowhead occupies (relative 
to other wildlife species) in the social, symbolic and ritual life of these Arctic 
hunters and the important integrative functions that whaling serves in the 
contemporary North. 

One of the panel’s conclusions made clear that though hunting other 
animals (e.g. seal, walrus, beluga or polar bear) produces important social, 
economic and cultural benefits to the individual and society, no other animal 
species carries the importance of the bowhead in the North Alaskan context 
(ibid:46). Another of the panel’s conclusions emphasized the role these social 
and cultural factors play in strengthening the individual’s sense of identity, 
security and adaptability in the face of the changes these once-isolated arctic 
societies now experience at an accelerating pace (ibid:46-47). 
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FIGURE 2. SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND ALASKAN BOWHEAD WHALING 
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The Importance of Traditional Food 

In the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry Report, Justice Berger explains 
the inadequacies of some consultants’ reports entered as evidence that 
concluded, on the basis of their studies of “employment”, that people no 
longer were tied to the land in any economically important fashion. He 
observed that just as the dominant society has always undervalued northern 
native culture, so too has it underestimated the vitality ofthe native economy. 
Berger goes on to say that the mixed economy of the north, with it high costs 
of equipment and fuel necessary to harvest the animals needed for food, 
requires that people engage in wage employment in order to continue their 
preferred way of life. It is this way of life, involving persistent use of the land 
and its resources, that is necessary to ensure the persistence and transmission 
of values the culture holds as paramount (Berger 1977, Volume 1:100-101). 
He writes: 
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At every community hearing, the native people told me about 
their dependence upon the land. Such dependence is not just 
a question of what people say; it is founded on realities that we 
often have not seen or have not recognized. You can walk 
through any native village in summer, and at every home see 
fish drying or being smoke cured in teepees. Anyone... who has 
been in the native villages of the ... Western Arctic is struck by 
the extent to which people still rely on the bush and the barrens 
... In every community you find people eating country food: 
caribou, moose, arctic char, whitefish, trout, muktuk and 
sometimes muskox. 


(ibid:101) 


A decade later, another observer, wrote of his visit to an Inuvialuit 
whaling camp near the Mackenzie Delta: “the people return to the ancient 
camps for three main reasons. The most important ... is food” (Bruemmer 
1987:46). The persistence of the traditional diet among Inuvialuit living in 
permanent settlements has been frequently noted by others (e.g. Honigmann 
and Honigmann 1970:28; Freeman 1985:253-256). 

Anthropologists remind us that traditional diet is important because 
apart from its nutritional values “food is inevitably brought into the moral 
perspective...many of the important questions about food habits are moral 
and social” (Douglas 1984: 11). This conclusion indicates the importance of 
diet in everyday life of a people, an importance that embraces not only the 
evident nutritional, social and moral concerns, but various cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, and ecological aspects of human existence and well-being 
(e.g. Douglas 1982; Murcott 1983; Powers and Powers 1984). 

There are important reasons why traditional Inuit foods cannot be 
substituted for by imported foods of approximately equivalent nutritional 
value, even if the people in question could afford the high price of imported 
substitutes. The principal reason that adequate substitutes cannot be found 
is that the social and cultural values associated with traditional foods relate 
not just to their consumption, but importantly to all phases of their acquisi- 
tion, distribution and processing prior to being consumed. Various studies 
have stressed: 


... the great social, cultural and psychological value of appro- 
priate food to the Inuit. It has been argued ... that procurement, 
sharing, and customary modes of consuming traditional game 
animals remain a central theme of Inuit social and cultural 
life... [and] that these behaviours are supported by and in turn 
sustain, certain traditional and slow-to-change values. [Inuit 
statements make clear:] I am what I am because of what I eat, 
and this has always been so and will continue to be so. The 
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integrity of the food supply therefore remains vitally important 
to the continued distinctive cultural identity of the arctic 
hunter. 


(Freeman 1988: 165-166) 


In a dietary study carried out among the Aklavik Inuvialuit in 1991 and 
reported below (in Part 2), the high-frequency use of native foods (as opposed 
to imported substitutes) is detailed. Significant also was the finding that the 
high preference ratings given to native foods in the diet were common among 
children as well as among adults. 


The Meaning of Subsistence 

What is entailed in order to produce culturally-appropriate foods, so as 
to contribute in socially-approved fashion to one’s household, family and 
community? First, the individual must successfully master several demand- 
ing fields of endeavour, e.g. stalking and tracking skills, and associated 
knowledge about environment and animal behaviour needed to succeed in 
these particular activities. Further skills are then required, to manufacture, 
maintain, modify and effectively use the necessary hunting equipment. 
Furthermore, knowledge of the organizational aspects of co-operative hunt- 
ing groups, and the social values, attitudes and behaviour required to 
function safely and harmoniously in various such associations under differ- 
ent personal, collective and environmental circumstances. 

It is these skills, attitudes and social arrangements that constitute 
subsistence, a term that is often erroneously taken to mean “the bare means 
of surviving”. In fact, subsistence means far more: it is the patterned 
acquisition and use of local resources in such a way as to enhance the social 
relationships existing among a community of people. Such enhancement is 
important if that community is to reproduce itself and its enabling cultural 
traditions over time. 

Subsistence activities stress the use of local resources, though the uses to 
which these local resources are put may include distributing them outside of 
the immediate community, if by so doing social benefits accrue to the local 
group. Indeed, it is now recognized that in order to understand what 
subsistence is, attention must be directed to the relationships existing among 
people, rather than between people and wildlife (Usher 1981:61; Langdon 
1984:3; Wenzel 1991:57ff). 
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CONTEMPORARY AKLAVIK WILDLIFE 
HARVESTING ACTIVITIES 


munities (Fabijan 1991). From these statistical records, it appears 

that about 150 Inuvialuit hunters reside in Aklavik. During the 
years 1986 through 1990, the highest participation rates of Aklavik hunters 
in seasonal harvesting activities vary from 27 percent in winter to 55 percent 
in fall, with intermediate values of 33 and 40 percent in spring and summer 
respectively. In the summer and fall seasons, important food for the winter 
is obtained and processed for later use. Some Aklavik hunters are actively 
harvesting food or furbearer species at every period of the year (see Figure 3), 
but extensive family sharing practices ensure that the products of the hunt are 
widely available in the community even when individual household heads 
may, because of other occupational demands, not participate directly in the 
hunt at a particular season. Thus, though only 20 percent of Aklavik 
households in 1991 reported (see Table 2, Part 2, below) the primary 
occupation of the household head as hunter or trapper, fully 89 percent 
reported the presence of a hunter or trapper in the household. 

Aklavik harvest surveys (reported in Fabijan 1991) for the past five years 
indicate that a total of at least 56 species of fish and wildlife are taken. This 
total consists of 23 mammal species (including five marine mammals), at 
least 21 species of birds and 12 species of fish. Some of these species (e.g. 
walrus or saffron cod) are very rarely encountered and harvested, but others 
(e.g. caribou, beluga, whitefish, ptarmigan) are regularly harvested. 

Fish are taken in every month of the year with the principal fishing season 
extending from May to December; peak harvest months vary according to 
species and from year to year. The principal species taken are various species 
of whitefish, burbot (loche), pike (though principally for dogfood), and 
grayling. 

The most important mammal species (by weight) is caribou, which is 
hunted in every month of the year. In 1990 the peak harvest months were 
March (156 animals), October (242) and November (220), with these three 
months’ total accounting for about two-thirds of that year’s annual caribou 
harvest. However, in 1989 two-thirds of the annual harvest was taken 


( omprehensive harvest data exist for each of the Inuvialuit com- 
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FIGURE 3. INUVIALUIT ANNUAL SUBSISTENCE HARVESTING ACTIVITIES 


JAN.| FEB. | MAR.| APR. | MAY | JUN. | JLY. |AUG.| SEPT. |}OCT.|NOV.| DEC. 


CARIBOU 
MOOSE 
SHEEP 


BELUGA 


MUSKRAT 


PTARMIGAN 


DUCKS 
(various) 


GEESE 


(various) 


ARCTIC 
CHARR 


BROAD 
WHITEFISH 


INCONNU 


between January and April, and caribou were reported as being scarce in 
October, with none taken near Aklavik. Such year-to-year differences are not 
uncommon, and illustrate the seasonal and annual variability and uncer- 
tainty inherent in subsistence harvesting practices in the arctic regions. In the 
winter and spring, hare and muskrat respectively augment the supply offresh 
meat available to the community. 

An indication of variability in annual harvest levels is illustrated by the 
beluga harvest returns, where the average annual harvest has been about 17 
whales over the past five years, with arange of between 10 and 23 per season. 
The beluga hunting season extends over the summer months, June to August, 
with peak harvesting occurring in July. With the exception of beluga, marine 
mammals are not extensively or consistently harvested by Aklavik hunters. 
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Sizeable harvests of snow geese and white-fronted geese are consistently 
made in the fall, with smaller harvests taken in the spring. Among the many 
species of duck harvested, the principal species are mallard, widgeon, scoters 
and pintail. Ptarmigan, being resident throughout the year, may be taken at 
almost any month, with peak harvests occurring in the fall. 

One principal adaptive response to the inherent variability and 
unpredictability of food resource availability in the Arctic, is to harvest as 
wide arange of species as practicable. In the case of Aklavik hunters, as noted 
earlier, more than fifty species are regularly included in the harvesting 
regime. Another important adaptive feature is ensuring that traditional 
environmental knowledge and hunting skills are retained and passed from 
generation to generation. The future status of these expert knowledge and 
skill levels is of great concern to many of the elders, who believe that this 
expertise is in danger of being diminished with each passing generation. 
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THE 1991 BOWHEAD HUNT 


n the summer of 1991 the Aklavik Inuvialuit living at Shingle Point 

on the shore of the Beaufort Sea engaged in a variety of subsistence 

pursuits much as in past years. During July and the first part of 
August, families were principally occupied with catching and drying fish, an 
important seasonal activity, insuring a winter supply of a favoured and 
important item of diet. Several times each day nets were set from the shore, 
lifted, and the herring removed, scaled, split, washed and then hung in the 
drift-wood smoke houses set up neat to the shore. 

Families were harvesting other local foods at this time: beluga, caribou, 
geese, arctic charr, hare, and berries. A grizzly bear wandering too close to the 
camp was shot, and a moose wasalso taken. However, despite the importance 
of these subsistence activities this year as in the past, the preoccupation of 


Plate 2. Aerial view of Archie's Camp, Shingle Point, August 1991. 
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those living at Shingle Point during the 1991 summer was the impending 
bowhead whale hunt. 

The Shingle Point settlement area consists of a low gravel bar about four 
kilometres long, running from one to three hundred metres off and parallel 
to the Yukon North Slope coast and joined to the land at its western extreme. 
Along this narrow spit are four groups of dwellings, each consisting of up to 
ten log cabins (built from the abundant driftwood) and canvas tents which are 
often wood-framed and floored, and heated with wood-burning stoves. 
Association with these family dwellings are nearby smoke houses and 
assorted smaller structures for storage and other purposes. 

On the adjacent mainland coast are three other settlement areas with 
cabins, framed tents and smoke houses, such that the summer season peak 
population ofthe Shingle Point-Running River settlement area might number 
as high at 100-120 people, perhaps more at weekends when family members 
visit from Aklavik, Inuvik or elsewhere. 

Prior to families moving by boat to Shingle Point in the early summer 
1991, meetings in Aklavik had decided on a number of the logistical details 
of the summer bowhead hunt. In past years, bowheads had regularly 
appeared close to the shore at Shingle Point; the Beaufort Sea at this location 
is generally ice-free in the summer months. Though the water immediately 
offshore is deep, the tides are less than one metre, so Shingle Point is an 
excellent location for hunting and landing a bowhead whale. A biological 
research program the year before had required close approach to bowheads 
in order to obtain skin (biopsy) samples, thereby demonstrating the capability 
of Aklavik hunters to safely approach swimming bowheads in their 4-5 metre 
aluminum boats. 


Crew Selection and Composition 

At meetings held in Aklavik several months earlier, it had been decided 
that there would be two hunting boats and three safety boats undertaking the 
summer bowhead hunt. The Aklavik Hunters and Trappers Committee 
(HTC) had requested that those wishing to participate in the bowhead hunt 
volunteer their names. The HTC then selected the captains of the two hunt 
boats and the three safety boats from those volunteering, after which each 
boat captain was responsible for choosing his own crew from the names 
remaining. Crew selection, as would be expected in Inuit society, was heavily 
based upon kin relationships: 


Hunt Boat #1: Captain A 
Shooter: Unrelated to A 
Shooter: A’s cousin 

Crew:  A’s father 
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Hunt Boat #2: 
Shooter: 
Shooter: 

Crew: 


Safety Boat #1: 
Crew: 
Crew: 


Safety Boat #2: 
Crew: 
Crew: 


Safety Boat #3: 
Crew: 
Crew: 


Captain B 

B’s brother-in-law 

B’s wife’s brother-in-law 
B’s son-in-law 


Captain C 
C’s brother 
C’s brother-in-law 


Captain D 
D’s son 
D’s son-in-law 


Captain E 
E’s brother 
E’s brother 


During the initial efforts to hunt the bowhead, when no shots were fired 
at whales, the crew composition remained unchanged. However, some crew 
members had to return to Aklavik at the end of August and the first days of 
September in order to take their children back to school, so new crew 
members were selected. In all cases suitable relatives were available as 
substitutes: 


Safety Boat #1: Captain C 
Crew: C’s brother 
Crew: C’sson 
Crew: C’s son-in-law 
Crew: C’s father 
Safety Boat #2: Captain D 
Crew:  D’sson 
Crew: D’s nephew 
Safety Boat #4: Captain F 
Crew:  F’s son 


At the end of each day’s trip among the whales, discussions were held in 
order to improve the efficiency and safety of the operation. The most 
significant change resulting from these on-the-water experiences was that all 
boat crews were generally reduced to three men, and the number of safety 
boats on the water was reduced from three to two. 

This reduction in boats was because of the belief that the hunt would 
proceed more expeditiously if there was less noise and movement in the 
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immediate vicinity of the whales. The retired safety boat was used for 
spotting whales, either from the water at a distance; after whales were 
encountered, these same crew members served as lookouts from a clifftop 
where they could observe and relay information by radio to the boats. This 
spotting function was particularly helpful due to the unusually heavy pack 
ice, where the hunting took place, in the 1991 late summer season. 


Hunt Preparations at Shingle Point 

The whaling licence (see Appendix 4) authorizing the hunt was to be 
issued on site following a government inspection to ensure that all specified 
conditions had been met. These conditions included assembling the equip- 
ment (guns, harpoons, floats, ropes, pulleys, long-handled flensing knives, 
etc), loading the grenades, making suitable modifications to the boats to safely 
transport the explosive weapons, and preparing a landing beach and flensing 
area. 

On August 13 the first ofthe newly purchased hunting equipmentarrived 
at Shingle Point. This first shipment of equipment included new darting and 
shoulder guns, some toggle-headed whaling irons, a supply of grenade cases, 
percussion caps, fuses and black powder for arming the explosive harpoons. 
One month earlier it had become known that the Alaskan whalers would not 
be assisting in the hunt, which event had required that all the whaling 
equipment (which was to have been borrowed from the Alaskan whalers) 
now had to be purchased new and flown in from various southern suppliers 
to Inuvik and then transported to Shingle Point. 

Some items, such as the blades of the flensing knives, were made in 
Aklavik; the long wooden handles for these knives were made and fitted at 
Shingle Point. 

On August 17 the landing beach where the whale was to flensed was 
cleared of drifted logs, some of which were ten to fifteen metres in length. An 
area 10 metres wide by 35 metres long was entirely cleared by hand. 

Following this work, all those participating assembled at the house ofone 
of the two hunt captains for a feast of traditional foods. This feast started with 
a prayer that included offering thanks for the food and asking for divine 
blessing. The meal, consisting of caribou, moose, hare, baked fish, dried fish, 
bannock and fresh-baked bread, various condiments (including whale oil), 
and various store-bought items including tea and coffee, was consumed by 
the large work group and some of their family members. 

On August 20 a meeting was held at Shingle Point attended by the men 
from each of the Shingle Point area camps and many of their wives and 
children. At this meeting all the arrangements that had been decided at earlier 
HTC meetings were confirmed and decisions taken on the work still to be 
done. The hunt captain made a short speech, in which he stated: 
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We get so little muktuk and have to travel a great distance by 
boat and skidoo to get it. We get so little that we only use it for 
special occasions, at Christmas, or Easter and other special 
times. We have waited a long time to be able to hunt for our own 
purposes. Not just the Aklavik people, but all the Inuvialuit 
will benefit by receiving what they need too. We don’t waste 
any of it, everything will be used. 


The HTC chairman emphasized that because the benefits of the hunt will 
extend to all Inuvialuit, it was important to conduct the hunt properly. 
Further, the Aklavik people were reminded that this year they were to hunt 
the whale, but in future years that privilege might be extended to other 
Beaufort Sea Inuvialuit communities. 

Other decisions taken at this meeting included dedicating a particular CB 
radio channel to the hunting boats for the duration of the hunts, and deciding 
that the elderly mother of one of the hunt boat captains would lead the 
hunters in prayer before they departed for each hunt. At the flensing site, 
women would set up cooking arrangements to keep the workers and others 
present at the site fed over the anticipated two days required to flense the 
whale. A prayer service, celebratory feast and drum dance would be held at 


Plate 3. Assembling the shoulder gun, Shingle Point, August, 1991. 
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Plate 4. Putting the "deadman anchor" into place, Shingle Point, 
August, 1991. 
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Plate 5. Hunt captains and officials signing the bowhead licence, 
Shingle Point, August, 1991. 
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Plate 6. Drum dance following the licence-signing ceremony, 
Shingle Point, August, 1991. 
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the landing beach to mark this important occasion, and elders would be 
brought out from Aklavik to participate in these post-hunt celebrations. 
After a lunch provided by the hunt captain’s wife, the remainder of the 
equipment was assembled and readied. The darting guns and shoulder guns 
were factory-new, yet one of the shoulder guns was found to have a defective 
firing mechanism. Considerable efforts were made over two days to correct 
it, before it was decided to send for another shoulder gun owned by one 
hunter in Aklavik. During the afternoon the grenades were loaded and 
primed; one modification from the instructions included with the equipment 
was that the recommended seven-second fuses were, for safety reasons, 
lengthened to allow a twelve-second detonation delay. One of the shoulder 
guns was test fired by one of the two designated shooters, and the demon- 
strated penetration power into a block of wood caused general satisfaction. 
Representatives from the Canada Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
were present throughout these preparations, observing and speaking with the 
hunters about progress being made in preparing the equipment. Later that 
same day, a large working party consisting of most Shingle Point residents, 
assembled at 9.00 pm (there is 24 hours of daylight at this location) to 
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construct a “deadman anchor” at the landing beach. This anchor consisted 
of two large driftwood logs, one atop the other, buried beneath 1.5 metres of 
gravel and to which would be attached the block and tackle system employed 
for hauling the whale from the sea. 

Equipment preparations continued over the next two days. On August 
22, having satisfied himself that all conditions required under the whaling 
licence had been complied with, the appropriate federal official, in the 
presence ofa large number of Shingle Point residents, signed the licence and 
whilst handing it to the Chairman of the Aklavik HTC and the two hunt 
captains, conveyed the Minister of Fisheries and Oceans best wishes for a safe 
and successful hunt. 

Following this brief ceremony, refreshments were served by the wife and 
daughters of the hunt captain. Included in the dishes was a dinner plate with 
small pieces of raw bowhead muktuk, including the highly esteemed white 
muktuk from the bowhead’s lower jaw. 

A short time later, it was announced that a drum dance would be held in 
the evening. Later, about twelve young and older women, six young men, and 
a small number of young children joined with ten drummers for a dance that 
lasted well into the night. 


The Period of Waiting at Shingle Point 

The weather during the summer had been quite favourable for hunting. 
However, after it became known (in mid-July) that the Alaskan whalers and 
their equipment would not be arriving, delays were encountered due to the 
need to purchase and take delivery of the large inventory of new equipment 
needed to conduct the hunt. This delay resulted in several days good hunting 
weather being lost at a time of year when the probability of less favourable 
hunting weather increases with each passing day. 

In the several days prior to the final assembling of the newly-delivered 
equipment, persistent northwesterly winds had brought considerable quan- 
tities of drift ice near to the coast, where it was building up about ten 
kilometres west of Shingle Point. The waters off Shingle Point remained free 
of ice, but nevertheless the expected bowheads did not arrive. 

Each day hunters climbed atop their cabins and smoke houses to search 
with binoculars for the expected bowheads. Each day they observed a 
growing amount of sea ice accumulating to the west. It was suspected that the 
bowhead, being an ice-adapted whale, might be associating with this ice 
rather than occupying the open-water areas it would ordinarily frequent if 
there were no ice nearby. Others had additional, culturally-based, explana- 
tions for the non-appearance of the bowhead. 
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Cultural explanations for unexpected delays. 

The bowhead occupies an important place in the thoughts of the Aklavik 
people, as earlier sections of this report have made apparent. Though these 
thoughts have helped sustain the community over the years of endeavour to 
obtain a licence to harvest bowhead, according to their existing belief system, 
this intense desire also carried implications for the Inuvialuit-bowhead 
encounter. 

The Inuit beliefsystem with respect to animals is deeply held, and no less 
so by many Inuvialuit today. Essentially, Inuit cosmology and spiritual 
beliefs emphasize the fundamental and profound importance of names, since 
named beings possess souls. Indeed, the beliefis strongly held that name and 
soul are entwined and therefore both are worthy of profound respect. 
Animals, because they possess names, albeit group names, are therefore 
ensouled and must accordingly be treated with this respect. In this regard, 
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Plate 7. Looking for bowhead from smoke house lookout, 
Shingle Point, August, 1991. 
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animals “are never the subject of derision, boasting, or any other disrespectful 
behaviour. Over-hunting, killing without need, abandonment of hunted 
game, all are considered acts of dangerously-damaging disrespect” (Williamson 
1991:18, also 1988). 

One important way of ensuring an appropriate hunter-prey respect 
relationship, is to never speak possessively about the animals one hunts. To 
speak as if the animal has already been taken, ahead of that actual event 
occurring, is decidedly inappropriate: such voiced thoughts, or even the 
thought itself, implies a dominance over the animal that each hunter knows 
not to be the case. Indeed, the animal is taken only because it offers itself to 
the hunter in return forrespectful and appropriate treatment of both its mortal 
and immortal elements. 

In a recent report dealing with the Inuit hunter-animal relationship, the 
importance of appropriate attitudes and intent toward the animal, and the 
awareness that animals possess of human intent, are both stressed. It is this 
awareness by animals that largely determines the outcome of the hunt 
(Wenzel 1991:138-139). In particular, the appropriate disposition of the meat 
obtained from hunting is of the utmost importance: “a hunter must from the 
beginning of his actions have the intention of utilizing the animals he 
captures as fully as possible for food ... it is the intent of food use that is the 
essential and principal reason for harvesting” (ibid:139; also Turner 1991). 

The importance of maintaining an appropriate attitude toward animals 
by, for example, sharing the meat widely throughout the dispersed Inuvialuit 
community and by minimizing the expectation of future capture, was 
apparent in statements heard many times at Shingle Point: “yes, bowhead 
will be coming by here pretty soon, but there’s no guarantees, only the Good 
Lord knows” (Barbara Allen, August 16, 1991, Shingle Point). 

The considerable amount of ceremony and prayer associated with the 
bowhead hunt and the subsequent deliberation and care during the process- 
ing and consumption of the whale’s body (see below) amply illustrates this 
continuing concern for these traditional dimensions of the appropriate 
ideological relationship. A number of statements were made by Inuvialuit at 
Shingle Point concerning the necessity of ensuring that appropriate behaviour 
and attitude of people at the whaling camp was maintained: 


Sharing and good feelings in camp are important. You won’t 
have successful hunting if people are disagreeing or unfriendly 
to each other. You must not speak of getting an animal on a 
particular occasion — if you want it, or say you'll get it, you 
won’t have any success. Whales have little ears but they hear 
everything. If they want to give themselves they will, if they 
don’t you won’t have any success. You never joke about 
animals or say rude things about them. 

(Dorothy Arey, August 20, 1991, Shingle Point) 
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However, even before people had assembled to hunt the bowhead, a large 
amount of discussion and thought had been directed to the preparations for 
the hunt, the hunt itself, and the subsequent appropriate disposition of the 
whale. Much of this discussion and the actual preparations were in fact 
required in order to satisfy conditions specified in government licencing 
procedures. Speeches by the hunt captain and the chair of the Aklavik 
Hunters and Trappers Committee at the Shingle Point meeting on August 20 
sought to redress this unfortunate situation, by making strong expression of 
appropriate sentiments: 


“the meat and muktuk is to be shared widely” (in accord with 
tradition to effect appropriately respectful disposition and 
utilization of the whale’s body); 


“the hunt is to be conducted properly” (to ensure a struck whale 
is not lost and it’s remains thereby not shared nor put to 
appropriate use); 


“next year someone else might enjoy the privilege of hunting” 
(generosity of spirit, and non-possessiveness on the part of 
Aklavik people toward the whale); 


“we get so little of the prized food that we conserve it for special 
occasions” (appreciation for the highly valued product and 
implied gratitude due the whale for having allowed itself to be 
taken). 


When the group assembled on the sunny warm morning of August 22 for 
the licence-signing ceremony, there was only a light southerly breeze that 
barely ruffled the surface of the sea. After the signing ceremony however, the 
wind veered suddenly, and became strong and cold from the north. By next 
day it was very windy and cold, with heavy surf and many whitecaps at sea 
making hunting impossible. The strong winds continued for the next few 
days, with snow falling on August 25. The sea became calm again, for the first 
time since the morning of the signing ceremony, on the afternoon of August 27. 

Even before this period of poor weather, many people expressed con- 
cerns regarding the unusual non-appearance of the expected bowheads close 
to Shingle Point and the lack of success in sighting whales when the boats 
eventually ventured out: 


There are none here because everybody’s been thinking about 
them too much. They can hear you. 
(Gerry Arey, August 20, 1991, Shingle Point) 
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The hunt the other day was likely unsuccessful because a 
woman (from the Inuvialuit Communication Society) went out. 
The men here believe women should never go on the sea to 
hunt, just stay on land and cut up the whales, but not go on the 
hunting boats. Its an old belief. 

(Verna Archie, August 30, 1991, Shingle Point) 


We have much to learn about hunting bowhead. For example, 
at Barter Island they won’t burn garbage in the community 
while the whales are near ... the hunters won’t wear different 
bright colours, no reds like here; mostly white, just like the ice. 
Here we have ... too many disturbances. We have a lot to learn 
... (at Barter Island) they are aware of [the hunt] all year [so act 
appropriately]. 

(Annie B. Gordon, August 31, 1991, Shingle Point) 


Sentiments concerning the bowhead. 

Though some expressed concern about the inappropriateness of all the 
attention that the preparations and anticipation of the landed bowhead was 
causing, there were also sentiments being expressed that would, according 
to tradition, be pleasing to the whale. These included a series of observations 
concerning the bowhead’s size and a commensurate degree of thankfulness 
for the large amount of valued food that so large an animal provides the 


people: 


I want to see one landed on the beach, to see just how deep the 
blubber is; my ulu [woman’s knife] probably isn’t big enough to 
cut through! ... ’ve seen pictures Alec Gordon has of his wife 
standing against a whale. She’s taller than me, but the whale 
was much higher than she was ... so we have waited [five years] 
and now we are all coming here to see it! 

(Sheba Selamio, August 20, 1991, Shingle Point) 


The bowhead is for all the people in the six [Inuvialuit] 
communities. That bowhead is going to give usa lot ofmeat. My 
mother was from Alaska and she always told me about hunting 
the bowhead when I was growing up. When you grow up with 
something its important to you ... I’ve never seen one in the 
water. My daughter took me by plane to Alaska twice, just to try 
and see bowheads. 

(Winnie Elanik, August 21, 1991, Shingle Point) 
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Plate 8. Preparing the bowhead for towing to land, 
off King Point, September, 1991. 


We always share here with our neighbours even if we only have 
a small amount ... [Inuvialuit] all want the bowhead muktuk 
and meat. We share food with those who don’t have it. So the 
Aklavik people will hunt it for all the Inuvialuit. We share food 
with those who don’t have it ... we have bowhead real close by 
the shore at Shingle Point and King Point; they are around in the 
summer. So we will distribute the meat to any of the commu- 
nities that want it. We always share our food. 

(Dorothy Arey, August 20, 1991, Shingle Point) 


On my birthday they called me over and gave mea box. I opened 
it and there was this square of black muktuk about so big 
{motions with hands, approximately 25 x 20 cm]. I took it out 
and cut it in half and divided up the half so everyone got a bit. 
The other half I put back in the box and put it away. Its for 
special occasions. People bring out a bit, on special occasions 

(Aklavik hunter, August 23, 1991, Shingle Point) 


In appreciation for the quality of bowhead muktuk, people compared it 
favourably with muktuk from the beluga whale. In accord with the impor- 
tance of names in the Inuit belief system, these different whale products are 
distinguished by name in the Inuit language: the skin of the beluga is properly 
maktak, whereas in the case of bowhead it is maktaak (though both are usually 
written “muktuk” so this common useage is followed in this report). The 
bowhead muktuk, it was continually stressed, is far superior: it can be eaten 
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without feeling bloated or sick (apart from during the first few days when it 
is “too fresh”), whereas beluga muktuk can make one nauseous; bowhead 
muktuk (and meat) keeps well, without freezing, for a long time if just kept 
cool, whereas beluga muktuk will quickly go rank unless kept frozen. The 
taste and consistency of bowhead muktuk is also considered by many to be 
superior, whether eaten raw or cooked. 


Conducting the Bowhead Hunt 

Despite generally poor sea conditions the hunters daily climbed atop 
their cabins or smoke houses to scan the sea for sign of bowheads. Then on 
August 28, 29 and 30 the hunting and safety boats set out for King Point, to 
the west of Shingle Point, closer to the drift ice where the whales were 
believed to be feeding. On some occasions it was necessary to wait on land 
at King Point for the usual evening slackening of the wind, though the 
presence of ice calmed the worst effects of the brisk north-westerly winds. 

The times when bowhead were encountered was also a time of learning 
about their behaviour: the number of times they blew before diving, the 
relative depths and lengths ofthe dives and the directions they might take and 
the ease or difficulty of following their “trails” underwater under the different 
sea, wind and light conditions being experienced. As time went on, confi- 
dence grew: 


Hunting a bowhead is similar to hunting a beluga, they are both 

whales. We’ve been hunting beluga for years, now we see they 

are about the same, only the bowhead is 30-35 feet longer! 
(Danny C. Gordon, September 5, 1991, Shingle Point) 


On some occasions whales were in position to be harpooned, but the hunt 
captain cautioned restraint as it had not been determined with absolute 
certainty that the bowhead was not a female with an unseen calf. On one 
occasion a whale being pursued was recognized as being a gray whale. 

At noon on September 3 two hunting boats and two safety boats, together 
with a third spotter/reserve safety boat set out for King Point. In the evening 
the CB radio carried the message: “The whale is dead!”, whereupon other 
boats immediately set off from Shingle Point to provide assistance in raising 
the submerged whale to the surface and to prepare it for towing. It took almost 
four hours to raise the whale, pulling on the attached harpoon lines from ice 
pans and the assembled boats. 

Towing the whale back to the flensing beach took six hours, so that at 5.30 
the following morning the whale was finally at the beach. Many people 
assembled at the beach to pull on the ropes, including those new arrivals who 
had set out by boat from Aklavik on hearing by radio from Shingle Point that 
a bowhead had been successfully struck and killed. 
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late 9. Pulling the bowhead ashore, Shingle Point, September, 1991. 
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Plate 10. Four Inuvik elders examine the bowhead head, 
Shingle Point, September, 1991. 
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Receiving the News in Aklavik 

At the beginning of September, some families who had spent the summer 
at Shingle Point had returned to Aklavik with their children for the start of 
another school year. However, people in Aklavik remained in radio contact 
with Shingle Point through a trapper’s radio link; telephones within Aklavik 
ensured the news once received was quickly and widely disseminated 
throughout the community and region, including to relatives in Alaska, and 
to others elsewhere. 

On receiving the news of the whale being landed, the Chairman of the 
Aklavik HTC contacted the Mayor of Aklavik to have a two-day Civic Holiday 
declared so that those workers wishing to travel to Shingle Point could assist 
in the work and participate in the celebrations planned to follow. However, 
the Mayor was unable to make the necessary (and inevitably disruptive) 
arrangements at such short notice, and for similar reasons the school 
principal was unable to immediately close the school. 

Nevertheless, many individuals and their children left Aklavik by boat 
and by aircraft for Shingle Point. This included some who had only left 
Shingle Point a few days before; noteworthy among this group were four 
women elders from Inuvik who had returned by boat in very heavy seas just 
two days before and who had, on hearing the news, immediately set sail once 
again for Shingle Point. 

The home of the Chairman of the Aklavik HTC became the operations 
centre for organizing work and celebrations at Shingle Point, before she left 
for Shingle Point on September 4. Her 12- year old son, trying to work on a 
homework assignment amid the excitement proclaimed: “I’m so glad! Now 
my little sister can eat black muktuk!”. The adults were no less affected: 


I phoned an elder to say we had got a whale: she was so excited, 
crying on the phone, saying “Praise the Lord!” I was crying 
myself; I had to walk away from the phone, tears streaming 
down my face ... we'll try to get the elders out there for the 
celebration. Some are in the Drum Dancers and we’re working 
on that now, trying to find money to charter a plane ... [hada 
call from Barter Island just now. They wanted to know about 
the hunt. Now they know ... they are so pleased for us! 
(Renie Arey, September 4, 1991, Aklavik) 


Similar expressions of pleasure and satisfaction were received over 
several days from relatives and friends in other Inuvialuit and Alaskan 
whaling villages, all expressing joy on the return of the bowhead whaling 
tradition to Inuvialuit society. For the elders the moment was especially 
significant, for they had prayed devoutly for this moment to occur. 
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Processing the Bowhead 

At 11.00 am, after a few hours sleep, about 100 people began working at 
the flensing site. First the whale was moved tail first further on to the beach, 
before a second block and tackle system was attached to make the task a little 
easier. Once the head was in shallow enough water, it was severed from the 
rest of the carcass, but not before an onsite federal biologist had taken the first 
tissue samples from immediately behind the blow hole. 

Before the day’s work began, an Aklavik spiritual leader led the as- 
sembled people in a solemn prayer: 


Dear God, we thank You for providing this whale for our 
community. We thank You that You have provided safety for all 
the hunters. We thank You for all the meat and muktuk You 
have provided. We thank You Lord God, for this animal’s life. 


We ask for Your blessing upon us as we eat. Help us to 
remember that You have blessed us. We thank You for this, and 
for the beautiful day that we have, and we ask You, Lord God, 
for your continual blessing to be upon ail our communities in 
the Delta. 


We thank You for each person who remembers this day, and we 
ask that we might grow and learn from it. And we ask that You 
watch over the animals and the whales so they may continue in 
other years. And we ask O Lord God, that You have mercy and 
look down favourably on those who protest this, and we ask, O 
Lord God, that You still all protest, that people might join with 
us in happiness, knowing that we love the whales. 


We thank You Lord God, that You have provided for our 
community. We give due thanks. We thank You, Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who has made all things. We stop and pause right now. 
And we thank You for the gift we have received. 


After the prayer, a group photograph of all those participating in the hunt 
was taken. Following a “hurrah” by the hunters, the work of flensing the 
whale began in earnest. The hunt captain indicated where the first cuts were 
to be made, and marked the size of the portions of muktuk using a stick cut 
to appropriate length, which continued as the reference throughout the 
flensing. 

Flensing the whale was carried out using long-handled knives and so- 
called “extended ulus” by continually-replaced teams of four to six men 
cutting, with others carrying the slabs of muktuk (maximally 90 x 50 cm) and 
meat to logs arranged to keep the slabs off of the beach gravel. Another group 
of men were continually sharpening the flensing knives being brought to 
them as the cutting continued (see Turner 1991:47,49 for the importance of 
using appropriate implements in processing the whale carcass). 
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Plate 11. Captain's 
wife cutting the first 
muktuk according to 
tradition, Shingle 
Point, September, 
1991. 
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Plate 12. Community members at the flensing site, 
Shingle Point, September, 1991. 
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Plate 13. Young Aklavik hunters examining baleen, 
Shingle Point, September, 1991. 


The first pieces of muktuk brought from the whale were two end pieces 
cut from the tips of the tail fluke, followed by the first regular-sized slab. As 
the slab was moved from the carcass to the log platform, it was accompanied 
by cheers. In accord with tradition, these first pieces were sliced by the hunt 
captain’s wife and placed in a cooking pot half-filled with water to which 
were added other pieces of muktuk. The pot was placed over an open wood 
fire to cook. Nearby, tables were stocked with bannock, bread, biscuits, butter, 
jam and other spreads, condiments, plates, mugs and paper towels. Large 
continually refilled kettles of tea and coffee were kept warm at the wood fire. 
Working, eating, socializing and resting, continued throughout the day and 
evening. 

As the flensing proceeded, whale meat was added to the cooking pot. 
Bowhead meat and muktuk cannot be eaten raw within the first forty-eight 
hours (during which dangerous period it is called unaaliq), so all bowhead 
eaten at the flensing site was cooked, in accord with Inuvialuit understanding 
of the tradition followed in Alaskan whaling villages. 

On the morning on the next day (September 5) the tongue was removed 
from the head, cut up and cooked with the muktuk. 

The mood was restrained, yet people were undeniably happy; the mood 
was summed up by the hunter who first struck and then killed the whale with 
his darting gun: “I’m feeling happy for everybody here, watching the whale 
being cut up, and all the kids there when we first pulled it up and so happy 
... everybody is happy, smiling, with all helping, pulling it up and cutting it 
up, I’m really happy about it.” 
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The hunt captain expressed his feelings in this way: 


When I signed the licence I thought: I’m not doing this for me 
but for all the people. And that night I prayed real hard to the 
good Lord that we would do it right. The day we got the whale 
the hunters went to my mother and she led us in prayers. On the 
water it was a bit rough as we set out, but we went out. Then it 
became calm; we hunted this one whale, and the sea stayed 
dead calm so we could tow it back to land. Once we had it on 
shore the wind started picking up, and you can see, its been 
stormy ever since. 


We have cut it all up as you can see; all the muktuk and meat 
... we'll take it all back to Aklavik ... [and] then it will be shared 
out. We’ll leave the bones here for the animals. It will all be 
cleaned up in no time. There are lots of animals around here ... 
birds, polar bears, grizzlies, wolves, white fox, red fox, wolver- 
ine. 

(Danny A. Gordon, September 5, 1991, Shingle Point) 
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Plate 14. Deteriorating weather conditions, Shingle Point, 


September, 1991 
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Distributing the Bowhead Muktuk, Meat and Other 
Products 

Following the removal of all edible products from the carcass, slabs of 
muktuk, meat and tongue were available for the first distribution. It was 
decided at a meeting of the Hunters and Trappers Committee, held at Shingle 
Point on the evening of the first day of flensing, that each household would 
be allowed five pieces of muktuk, and as much meat and tongue as they 
wished to take. The members of the hunting-boat crews were allowed to take 
their portions first. 

The baleen was similarly subject to an equal distribution, with each 
Aklavik household allowed to select two baleen plates. The understanding 
was that the baleen was for personal use, and that it was not to be sold. Baleen 
not distributed remains with the captain of the successful boat, awaiting a 
collective decision on who else should receive pieces of baleen as gilts. 

Once the edible products were returned to Aklavik and placed into 
refrigerated storage, a further distribution occurred. Each Inuvialuit commu- 
nity was offered up to twenty slabs of muktuk, and these allocations in full 
or in part were variously collected and transported for subsequent redistri- 
bution within the different communities. 


Celebrating the Successful Bowhead Hunt 

As noted above in the hunt captain’s comments, the sea became quite 
rough for much of the time the flensing was in progress. Consequently it was 
not possible to bring elders and some drum dancers to Shingle Point from 
Aklavik under these adverse travel conditions. In addition, some of the 
people working at Shingle Point had to return to jobs in Aklavik, and families 
with school children also needed to return home. 

At that time of year, in early September, the hours of daylight were 
shortening and the temperature rapidly dropping; it was feared that shore ice 
could form any time the wind died down, so the prudent decision was to 
quickly transport the whale products back to Aklavik and hold the planned 
main celebrations there, once all the work at Shingle Point had been 
satisfactorily completed. 

However, following the long second day of flensing, and though the 
weather was far from pleasant, a celebratory drum dance was held after the 
last of the meat had been removed from the carcass and the official from the 
federal fisheries department had satisfied himself that the terms of the licence 
in regard to flensing had been fully complied with. Inuvialuit tradition 
requires that the processing site be left ina clean condition, arequirement that 
corresponds to the conditions specified in the federal licence. 

The Inuvik newspaper Tusaayaksat reported in its September 20, 1991, 
edition: 
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... there was a drum dance at sundown. The hunters all got up 
and danced together, and the whole community celebrated a 
successful and safe hunt, and the return of a proud tradition. 
Everybody helped haul the muktuk and meat back to the 
communities, using boats and airplanes. Most people left by 
Sunday, but Captain Danny A. Gordon stayed until Monday, 
the last person at Shingle, making sure the site was cleaned up 
and left as they had found it a month earlier when preparations 
for the historic hunt began. 


The Aklavik Hamlet Council declared September 27 a Civic Holiday in 
honour of the feast and dance to commence that evening. Guests, including 
traditional drum dancers and singers, arrived from five other Delta commu- 
nities to join in the celebrations. 

The community hall was the site of the activities; to start the proceedings, 
prayers were said in Inuvialuktun and English. In each prayer, thanks were 
offered for the whale, the food provided, the safety of the hunt, and the 
occasion provided for meeting together joyfully. Wishes were expressed for 
future successful hunts and understanding for those who would protest such 
activities. Extracts from the translated Inuvialuktun prayer are provided here: 


Praise the Lord, as He is good and He is strong. Even now, He 
knows how many ofusare here and He has sympathy for us. We 
are thankful that we have lots of food to eat and we are thankful 
that He gave his only Son to save us ... 


God, I am happy that the people here get together. When You 
let people go out [hunting] without accident, especially my 
children, I thank You. And when You give us food to eat. We 
are happy when You give us the blessed food and we want the 
same [blessing] every day, Lord ... we ask this in Jesus’ name. 


Following the Inuvialuktun and English prayers, a number of communi- 
cations from other communities were read out. These messages offered 
congratulations and thanks to the hunters for the food they were making 
available and for their part in restoring an important cultural tradition. Those 
sending messages included cabinet ministers of the Government of the 
Northwest Territories, Inuvialuit leaders from other communities, and 
school children and their teachers. Sample letters read as follows: 


It is always a good feeling to sit down to a feast of good country 
food obtained from a successful hunt. How much better it must 
feel for all of you to be at a feast where the menu includes the 
first bowhead whale harvested since the 1920’s. I wish I could 
be with you to share the food, friends and drum dance. 
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While you are biting into this special feast of bowhead, it is a 
good time to be thankful that everyone returned from the hunt 
with no injuries or accidents ... to all the organizers, hunters, 
watchers, cooks, haulers, sailors, cutters and all who made this 
hunt possible, congratulations on a successful hunt and well 
earned feast. 

(Hon. Nellie J. Cournoyea, N.W.T. Minister of Health) 


I would like to congratulate the people of Aklavik on their 
successful bowhead hunt. I am pleased that the dream of the 
Inuvialuit to be able to hunt bowhead again has finally been 
realized. 


I would also like to congratulate you on [your] patience and 
perseverance ... At times you must have been discouraged by 
the slow rate of progress. However, in maintaining your com- 
mitment and by working with the Inupiat, I believe you have 
strengthened the common bond among the Beaufort people and 
gained the respect of many. 


It is good to know that Inuvialuit can again perform the 

traditions associated with the capture of a bowhead. My thoughts 

will be with you, tonight, as community members celebrate this 
very special occasion. 

(Hon. Titus Allooloo, 

N.W.T. Minister of Renewable Resources) 


On behalf of the Board of Directors of the Inuvialuit Regional 
Corporation and the Inuvialuit group of companies, I would 
like to offer my congratulations on the successful bowhead 
whale hunt. 


Your crew has demonstrated that hard work and perseverance 
does pay off and the successful taking of a whale confirms and 
re-establishes our traditional right to harvest bowhead pre- 
served in the Inuvialuit Final Agreement. 


The professional manner in which the hunt was conducted and 
the fast and efficient processing of the whale is to be applauded. 
(Roger T. Gruben, Chairman, 

Inuvialuit Regional Corporation) 
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We, at the community of Holman, would like to express our 
gratitude and congratulations to you all on a successful bow- 
head whale hunt on behalf of all Inuit. Even though our society 
in the North is changing fast, the successful bowhead whale 
hunt you have made will contribute in preserving Inuit culture 
and identity [into the] future. 


For that reason, the Inuit sense the moral victory and satisfac- 
tion that our ancestors were able to practice. 


Once again, congratulations, a satisfaction well deserved. 
Thanks be to God. 

(Robert Kuptana, Chairman, Holman Community 

Corporation, on behalf of the Inuit of Holman) 


Plate 15. Drum dancing at community celebrations, 
Aklavik, September, 1991 
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What a privilege it has been for our class to follow the progress 
of your successful hunt. We read the newspaper articles and 
marvelled at the tremendous amount of work you put forth for 
the people of the Delta ... 


Mrs. Pauline Gordon was generous enough to supply our class 
with a sample taste. It was indeed a delicious treat. 


Once again, thank you very much for capturing the Bowhead 
Whale and making history alive for us. 

(Nancy Cassidy and her Grade 6 class, 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie School, Inuvik) 


I’m glad you caught that whale. It must have been an exciting 
experience! I wish I was with you. If you go on another whale 
hunt, I wish you good luck. The muktuk was good. 


Were you nervous when you were on the hunt? I would be 

nervous. Did you see any other whales? Did you try to harpoon 

any other whales? How did you feel when you killed the whale? 
Thanks for the muktuk. 

(Jonathan Ettie, Grade 6, 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie School) 


These excerpts, from a total of about thirty communications received, 
repeatedly state certain Inuit fundamental cultural, social and moral con- 
cerns and values, namely: 


sharing; fellowship; gratitude for appropriate food; cultural 
pride; respect; the virtue of commitment, persistence and hard 
work; and concern for cultural traditions and identity. 


After these introductory ceremonies, all the hunting party, seated in a 
single row at the front of the hall, were introduced and stood to express 
gratitude and thankfulness. The first to speak was the captain of the boat that 
struck and killed the whale: 


First of all I want to thank my crew, they weren't lazy, they were 
ready to go. I’m very glad we were able to land a whale ... the 
feast we have here is not only for me, its for you people, because 
we think of you in that hunt ... thanks for letters, and have a 
good time tonight. We have 24 hours fora holiday! Thanks very 
much. 
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Following this, the harpooner of the successful hunting boat next spoke: 


thank all you people for coming here to have a feast with us ... 

before we went out my Auntie Hope Gordon made a prayer [a 
pause while speaker regains his composure] its very hard for 
me to say, it was very hard forme... but we just kept at it. [want 
to thank my Auntie Hope Gordon and my Uncle Alec Gordon 
with everybody here. I want to thank all of you for coming here 
to join in this feast. 


After these opening addresses, a procession of eleven drummers led a 
group of thirty-six drum dancers into the hall. All were dressed in ceremonial 
costumes and footwear, including fringed gloves and, in some cases, head- 
dresses (see Fienup-Riordan 1991 for an explanation of the symbolic impor- 
tance of “feathered” headdresses and gloves in Inuit hunting-related 
ceremonies). Dancers included elders, adults, youths and children. 

The hunting party were invited to express their feelings through dance 
or song to open the drum dancing session. Drum dances performed subse- 
quently included special elders’ dances, dances carried out by male and 
female dancers, women’s dances and some that invited audience participa- 
tion. In one women’s dance, two versions of the dance were performed: first 
the Alaskan dance, immediately followed by the Canadian version of the 
same traditional dance. Inuit throat singers also performed. | 

Food served at the celebration featured bowhead muktuk and tongue as 
central ingredients. However, a wide range of foods, both native and store 
bought were included; visitors from Inuvik contributed a traditional spe- 
cialty, aqutuk (“Eskimo ice cream”), made from blended caribou meat and fat. 
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Plate 16. Drummers and drum dancers at community celebrations, 
Aklavik, September, 1991 
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The feast and traditional drumming, singing and dancing effected a 
culturally-appropriate joining together in good fellowship of the several 
Delta communities, and especially emphasized the resurgent traditions and 
spirituality of the Inuvialuit, through prayer, addresses and dances for the 
whale whose gift to so many people was so evidently celebrated at the feast. 

The celebrations continued in the community hall until 5 am. the 
following morning. Later, the school principal observed that the dominant 
topic of conversation at school and throughout the community during and 
beyond the month of September had been related to the successful bowhead 
whale hunt and the newly available supply of bowhead muktuk (Jim 
Mockett, per. comm. November 14, 1991). 

School classes, from K to 9, had variously been involved in bowhead- 
related projects, including research, written work, art, and in the case of 
Grades 2 and 3, composing the lyrics for a song celebrating the bowhead hunt 
and performed at the September 27 community feast. 
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Plate 17. Grade 2-3 students singing bowhead song during community 
celebrations, Aklavik, September 1991. 
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On November 14, 1991, these same Grade 2-3 students watched a film of 
the events having taken place at Shingle Point preceding, during, and after the 
hunt. After the 30-minute film the teacher asked the students what they had 
most liked about the Shingle Point film; in volunteered order, these “likes” 
WeTe: 


e hunting/killing the whale; 
e flensing the whale; 

¢ cutting up the muktuk; 

e eating the muktuk; 

e the drum dances. 


Students were also asked what they least liked in the film; they offered: 


e all the talking [in Invialuktun, which most children that age do not 
understand]; 

e some old black and white historic photo-graphs included in the 
(otherwise) coloured film. 


Plate 18. Grade 2-3 students watching film of the bowhead hunt, 
Moose Kerr School, Aklavik, November, 1991 
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CONCLUSIONS 


discussed in a historical, social and cultural context. As a result 

of events primarily associated with commercial whaling in the 
Western Arctic, there followed a period of about fifty years, starting around 
the time of WWI, when virtually no directed hunting of bowhead whales has 
occurred in the Canadian Western Arctic. 

Following the end of commercial whaling, the fur trade, churches, 
government, and most recently the oil industry, successively entered the 
region, each in turn causing significant social, economic and cultural 
adjustments to be made by members of Inuvialuit society. The sum total of 
these events has been an extended period during the present century when 
Inuvialuit have been almost continually readapting to variable and unpre- 
dictable changes of an often profound and socially-disruptive nature. 

As part of the adaptive response made by the Inuvialuit, a “land claim 
agreement” was entered into with the Government of Canada, the purpose of 
which was to increase Inuvialuit autonomy over their lives in order to better 
safeguard their distinctive society and cultural traditions. As a hunting 
people, protection of the environment and of their rights, in perpetuity, to 
harvest subsistence resources have been high priority concerns legally 
safeguarded by the negotiated terms of this agreement. 

The present day Inuvialuit of the Western Canadian Arctic are descended 
from Inuit indigenous to the region as well as Alaskan immigrants moving to 
Canada in the first half of the present century. Both the indigenous and 
immigrant groups possessed a strong whaling tradition, such that arviq, the 
bowhead whale, retained a significant place in theirmemories, oral traditions 
and dietary, despite the many years when, for various reasons, no successful 
hunts took place. 

However, during those years when hunting did not occur, the resolve to 
one day resume this important subsistence activity was sustained by contin- 
ued access to the cherished muktuk obtained through the extensive exchange 
networks existing in the early years between Canadian Inuvialuit and traders, 
and throughout this period with kinfolk residing in Alaskan whaling villages. 


ly | Whe 1991 Western Canadian Arctic bowhead whale hunt has been 
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During those years when bowhead were consumed and contemplated but not 
hunted, they continued to be regarded as an important subsistence resource, 
to be again hunted once social, environmental, and jurisdictional circum- 
stances allowed. 

Serious attempts to satisfy this unfulfilled cultural (subsistence) need 
were initiated about twenty-five years ago, since which time periodic 
attempts have been made by the Inuvialuit to resume open-water hunting of 
bowhead whales. 

However, it was only after constitutional guarantees had been put in 
place (in the Inuvialuit Final Agreement) and stock assessments of the 
western arctic bowhead indicated considerable population recovery, that 
Inuvialuit efforts to harvest bowhead once again could be effected. 

This report has documented the cultural significance of the 1991 hunt to 
the Inuvialuit community (Aklavik) most directly involved. Arrangements 
made in connection with all aspects of the hunt, including the assumption 
of an appropriate attitude toward and spiritual preparation for the hunt, 
product processing and distribution, and post-hunt ceremonial observances, 
were all carried out in conformity with Inuvialuit customary practices and 
with current practices occurring in Inupiat whaling society. 

The cooperative efforts undertaken to plan and execute the hunt and to 
subsequently process the whale, and the collective celebration of it’s gift of 
life, have served to strengthen social solidarity and cultural pride among the 
regional Inuvialuit population. Importantly, these acts have strengthened 
intergenerational communion, as all Inuvialuit age groups were enabled to 
experience the shared emotion, sense of gratitude, and personal awareness 
of the considerable accomplishment occasioned by this historic event. 

However, this hunt, important as it is as a memorable event satisfying 
cultural, social and spiritual needs and taking place at a particular period of 
time, should not to be viewed in this singular fashion. This series of events 
should rather be understood as constituting a strong link in an ongoing 
process of societal revitalization. Over a period of years, many Inuvialuit have 
devoted considerable efforts to improving the social, cultural, economic, 
spiritual and political status of their society. Over time, considerable progress 
has been made in each of these important areas, and Inuvialuit society and 
the distinctive culture that sustains it have accordingly become stronger. 

At the same time, it can be noted that the western arctic bowhead 
population, historically subjected to the same actions that threatened to 
nearly destroy Inuvialuit society, has similarly demonstrated resilience and 
recovery. Bowhead, long cherished as a source of highly esteemed food and 
serving as a symbolic link with the ancestral past, has as a result of the 1991 
hunt, now assumed an even greater significance to many Inuvialuit, includ- 
ing, importantly, the younger members of this society. 
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The religious and secular celebrations expressing gratitude and appre- 
ciation on the shore of the Beaufort Sea and in the community of Aklavik in 
1991, were indeed an apt way to renew an ecological relationship offering 
significant promise of environmental benefits in this particular sector of the 
Arctic Ocean. Inuvialuit are well aware that responsible harvesting does not 
threaten the continued recovery of the bowhead whale. They are equally 
aware that habitat damage or excessive disturbance resulting from improp- 
erly controlled marine industrial activity for example, could drastically affect 
bowhead population recovery, a recovery that their own recent restraint has 
helped bring about. 

The contribution that bowhead hunting has made and promises to 
continue making to Inuvialuit subsistence provides firm assurance that 
whale habitat protection will remain a primary and supportable community 
and political objective within the Inuvialuit Settlement Region. The 1991 
bowhead hunt appears to have been a most effective means of further 
strengthening a vital linkage between the region’s human population and an 
important local resource stock. This multi-dimensional linkage provides 
reassurance that the Inuvialuit will remain at the forefront in initiating and 
supporting actions that may be required at any time to safeguard the marine 
environment against disruptive outside influences. 
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SUMMARY 


Estimated annual frequency of household use of 32 species of mammals, 
fish, birds and plants was examined among 36 (43 percent of all) Inuvialuit 
households in Aklavik, N.W.T. Degree of preference for each of 34 traditional 
and 12 store-bought foods was examined among 36 adults from these 
households and 35 (83 percent of all) Inuvialuit school children, using a five- 
point Likert-type scale. 

Traditional foods were used on average 676 + 464 (mean + S.D.) times per 
year, of which the most frequently used were caribou (145, mean), beluga 
whale (74), hares (rabbits) (35), muskrat (26), whitefish (52), cisco (herring) 
(39), burbot (loche) (38), inconnu (coney) (37), arctic charr (31), geese (44), 
ducks (19), ptarmigan (18), cloudberries (yellowberries) (22), cranberries (20) 
and crowberries (blackberries) (18). 

Traditional foods were well-liked, especially caribou, bannock, arctic 
charr, beluga, muskrat, geese, ducks, and hares. 

For 31 of 34 traditional foods studied, there were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences (p<0.05) between children or adult preference ratings; 
however, children rated 8 of 12 store-bought foods higher (p<0.05) than 
adults did. 

Reasons given for the selection of favourite foods included the role of 
caribou as the dietary staple, the traditional nature of the foods, their origin 
in nature, their association with home and childhood, as well as organoleptic 
and convenience considerations. 

Overall, traditional foods are frequently consumed and highly preferred 
by contemporary Inuvialuit of Aklavik. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The 1991 bowhead whale hunt served to focus particular interest on one 
traditional food resource which had not been available for many years. 
Nevertheless, the people have continued to use many other traditional foods 
and are well aware that these foods constitute a large part of their diet. 
However, there is very little documentation in the scientific literature of the 
extent of contemporary use of these foods (Health and Welfare Canada 1975, 
c1977). The purpose of this study was to document the frequency of use of 
all traditional foods during the past year, and to assess the preference for 
traditional and other foods, among the Inuvialuit people of Aklavik. A 
secondary purpose was to compare food preference ratings of children and 
adults. 
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METHODS 


The Community 

Aklavikisacommunity of 763 people, 53 percent of whom are Inuvialuit, 
situated at 68° N 135° W on the Peel Channel of the Mackenzie River Delta, 
about 130 km from the Arctic Coast. Located at the edge of the treeline and 
in the muskrat-rich Mackenzie Delta, this community is the place where the 
Inuvialuit and the Dene traditionally met in their search for food and furs. 

The economy ofthe area is based on hunting, trapping, fishing, with some 
handicrafts, transportation, oil and gas exploration and limited tourism. 
However, wage employment opportunities are limited and often seasonal. In 
1985, household income averaged $26,172 (Northwest Territories Data Book 
1991). As the price of food sold in local stores is high, aboriginal people of 
Aklavik still depend heavily on traditional food resources, especially cari- 
bou, beluga whale, fish, and waterfowl. The Mackenzie Delta is a biologically 
rich area, with an abundance of muskrats, and waterfowl. In addition the 
Porcupine River caribou herd migrates regularly through the region. Beluga 
whales from the Arctic Coast can be seen at times in the Mackenzie River, 
though hunting takes place in the marine waters some distance from Aklavik. 
These traditional resources among others have supported the people for 
generations. 


The Sample 

A list ofall Inuvialuit household heads in Aklavik was compiled with the 
help of two local informants who knew the community well. All Inuvialuit 
household heads were identified from the Aklavik Housing Authority list by 
crosschecking with the Inuvialuit membership list. Inuvialuit members with 
their own homes or living in government housing were added to the list of 
household heads. A random sample of 40 household heads, drawn from this 
list, was asked to participate in the study, and 36 of these provided usable 
data. 
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Traditional Food Frequency Questionnaire 

The food frequency approach is a standard dietary method for assessing 
use of particular foods (Cameron and van Staveren 1988; Gibson 1990). A 
traditional food frequency questionnaire specific to the region was devel- 
oped for the study, in consultation with two knowledgeable Inuvialuit 
informants from the community. 

The questionnaire asked the respondent to estimate for each season of the 
past year (from autumn 1990 through summer 1991), how often each 
traditional food was used. Six suggested frequencies were offered as choices, 
namely once per day or more, four to six times per week, one to three times 
per week, twice per month, once per month or less, or never. However, 
specific estimates such as once per week were also encouraged. Included on 
the list were species widely believed to be Inuvialuit foods, such as caribou, 
beluga whale, ptarmigan, waterfowl, fish and berries, and also species whose 
use is shared by other aboriginal people of the area, such as muskrat, moose, 
and sheep. | 


Food Preference Questionnaire 

In the food preference questionnaire, respondents were asked to rank 46 
food items on a five-point Likert-type or hedonic scale (range 1-5: 1 = dislike 
very much, 5 = like very much, 0 = never tasted). The majority of items were 
traditional Inuvialuit foods in various forms, such as caribou dry meat, beluga 
muktuk, and others. Also included were a few store-bought foods, which are 
used as replacements when traditional foods are not available, such as 
ground beef, pork chops, and canned fish. The food items were arranged in 
arandom order on the questionnaire to avoid any bias which might arise from 
the sequence of presentation. The food preference ratings were followed by 
an open ended question in which respondents were asked to name their five 
favourite Inuvialuit foods, and if possible to give a reason for their choices. 


Questionnaire Administration 

Both the food frequency and the food preference questionnaires were 
administered by personal interview to the sample of Inuvialuit household 
heads. Demographic data on household size, occupation, employment and 
education were also collected from the household head. Interviews were 
conducted in respondent's homes by two local Inuvialuit women. 

In addition, the food preference questionnaire was administered in 
written form to Inuvialuit school children in Grades 5 through 9. Following 
an oral explanation, small groups of children (about six at a time) were asked 
to complete the food preference ratings in school. One of the Inuvialuit 
interviewers was present throughout to assist children in understanding the 
questions. 

All data were collected during a two week period in late October, 1991. 
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Data Analysis 

Household food frequency data were tabulated by species and by season, 
and means and standard deviations calculated for each species. The 46 food 
items of the preference study were ranked according to mean preference 
scores of adults, and compared to those of children, using Student's t-test 
(Ferguson 1981). All statistical analyses were conducted using the SPSS 
computer programs (SPSS Inc. 1990). 
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RESULTS 


The Sample 

A total of 36 Inuvialuit households (out of the 40 drawn) participated in 
the survey. They represent 42% of all Inuvialuit households in Aklavik. In 
addition 35 (out of 42) Inuvialuit children in Grades 5 through 9 at school in 
Aklavik participated in the food preference study. They represent 83 percent 
of all Inuvialuit children in these grades in Aklavik. 

Of the 36 adult respondents, 14 (39 percent) were male and 22 (61 
percent) were female. They ranged in age from 26 to 69 years with a mean age 
of 42.7 years. Of the 35 children who participated, 21 (60 percent) were male 
and 14 (40 percent) were female. They ranged in age from 10 to 16 years, with 
a mean age of 12.7 years. 

Demographic characteristics of the households are shown in Table 2. 

Households were large, with a mean of 4.6 persons residing in each. Most 
households (89 percent) had a hunter or trapper (including part time) present, 
a rough indicator of access to traditional food. In addition, 20 percent of male 
household heads listed their primary occupation (defined as for more than 
six months of the year) as hunter or trapper. Fewer than one-third of either 
male or female household heads were employed full time all year in the wage 
economy. However, 60 percent of the men had seasonal wage employment. 
In spite of the low employment rate, over half the households identified 
employment as their main source of income. On average, male and female 
household heads had spent 7 years in school, although time ranged from none 
to 13 years. 

Pearson correlation coefficients of household demographic characteris- 
tics with frequency of traditional food use were low (0.0-0.5) and most were 
not statistically significant (data not shown). Age of the adult respondent 
showed a moderate positive and statistically significant (p<0.01) correlation 
(0.5) with frequency of use, i.e. older age was associated with greater 
frequency of traditional food use. Education of both the male and the female 
household head showed moderate negative and statistically significant 
correlations (-0.4,-0.5, p<0.05, p<0.01, respectively) with frequency of use, 
i.e. as years of schooling increased, household frequency of traditional food 
use decreased. 
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TABLE 2. DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY HOUSEHOLDS (N=36) 
Mean Range 
Household size (number of persons 
residing in household) 4.6 1-10 
n % 
Presence of a hunter or trapper Present 32 (89) 
(including part time) in household Absent 4 (11) 
Primary occupation of the household heads __ Male Female 
n (% n % 
Hunter, trapper/homemaker 6 (20) 21 (62) 
Unskilled labour 13 (43) 5 (15) 
Semi-skilled labour 6 (20) 2 ( 6) 
Clerical or supervisory 5 (17) 6 (18) 
Employment status of the household heads 
Full time all year 7 (23) 10 (29) 
Seasonally or part time 18 (60) 7 ~~ (21) 
Not employed 5 (17) 17. ~=—(50) 
Education of the household heads Male Female 
Number of years in school Mean 7.3 7.0 
Range 0-12 0-13 
Major source of household income n (%) 
Employment 21 (58) 
Own business 4 (11) 
Social assistance 11 (31) 


Extent and Frequency of Traditional Food Use 


The species used as foods are listed in Table 3. 


Scientific names follow Youngman (1975) for mammals, Morrow (1980) 
for fish, Salt and Wilk (1966) for birds, and Turner and Szczawinski (1979) 
for berries, Porsild and Cody (1980) and Trelawny (1983) for other plants. 
Species known by local names were identified by the Inuvialuit informants, 
using photographs in the above references. Since the 10 species of ducks were 
not identified separately by respondents, the group of ducks was treated as 


one species for analysis purposes. 
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TABLE 3. COMMON, LOCAL AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES OF SPECIES USED AS FOOD BY 
INUVIALUIT HOUSEHOLDS 


Common name (Local name) Scientific name 
Caribou Rangifer tarandus 
Beluga whale Delphinapterus leucas 
Hare (rabbit) Lepus americanus 
Muskrat Ondatra zibethicus 
Moose Alces alces 
Bowhead whale Balaena mysticetus 
Sheep Ovis nivicola 
Bear Ursus americanus 
Seal Phoca hispida 
Beaver Castor canadensis 
Whitefish Coregonus nasus 
Least cisco (herring) Coregonus sardinella 
Burbot (loche) Lota lota 
Inconnu (coney) Stenodus leucichthys 
Arctic charr Salvelinus alpinus 
Lake trout Salvelinus namaycush 
Northern pike (jackfish) Esox lucius 
Ducks (10 species) 
Snow geese (white geese) Chen hyperborea 
Ptarmigan Lagopus lagopus & Lagopus mutus 
White-fronted geese 

(yellowlegs geese) Anser albifrons 
Brant geese Branta bernicla & Brant nigricans 
Canada geese Branta canadensis 
Swan Olor columbianus 


Cloudberries ("akpik", or yellowberries) Rubus chamaemorus 


Cranberries Vaccinium Oxycoccus 
Blueberries Vaccinium uliginosum 
Crowberries (blackberries) Empetrum nigrum 
Red currants Ribes triste 

Roots ("mushu") Hedysarum alpinum 
Arctic dock (wild rhubarb) Rumex arcticus 
Willow buds Salix species 


Other traditional foods mentioned but not consumed last year were muskox (Ovibos 
moschatus), spruce grouse (Canachites canadensis), and bistort roots (Polygonum 
bistorta & Polygonum viviparum). 
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Numbers of Users 

Of the 32 food species (including 10 species of ducks as one item) 
reported as consumed in the period Autumn 1990 through Summer 1991, 21 
food species were consumed by 25 percent or more of the households, 17 
were consumed by 50 percent or more of the households, and 11 were 
consumed by 75 percent or more of the households (Table 4). 

The most widely used species were caribou, beluga whale, hare (rabbit), 
muskrat, whitefish, cisco (herring), burbot (loche), inconnu (coney), arctic 
charr, ducks, geese, cloudberries, cranberries and blueberries: these were 
consumed by over 50 percent of households. 


Frequency of Use by Users 

The mean annual household frequency of use of each species is also 
shown in Table 4. The overall frequency of traditional food use was 676 times 
per household per year, or 1.85 times per household per day. Mammals, 
(especially caribou and beluga whale) were most often used, followed by fish 
(especially whitefish), birds, and berries. Plant foods other than berries were 
used much less frequently. 

Of the single food species, caribou was used far more often than any other, 
on average 145 times per household per year. This was almost twice as often 
as the second most frequently consumed food, beluga whale. Among the 
small mammals, rabbit and muskrat were most often consumed. Of the fish, 
whitefish was most often consumed, but cisco (herring), burbot (loche), 
inconnu (coney) and arctic charr were also frequently consumed. Among the 
birds, geese were most frequently consumed, although ducks and ptarmigan 
were also important. Cloudberries (yellowberries), bog cranberries and 
blueberries were the most frequently used wild berries. Other plant foods, 
such as roots, wild greens and willow buds were infrequently used. 


Seasonal Patterns 

The seasonal pattern of traditional food harvesting and consumption was 
described by local informants as follows. Early autumn (August) is the time 
for picking berries, especially cloudberries (yellowberries), cranberries, 
blueberries and crowberries (blackberries), and gathering roots and other 
plant foods. September is the time for hunting ducks and geese as they gather 
from summer nesting areas to begin their southward migration. August and 
September are also times for hunting caribou. These months are also the best 
time for hunting moose and Dall sheep, since at the end of the summer the 
animals are fat, and it is possible to hunt sheep in the mountains before winter 
comes. 

After freeze-up which occurs in October, people set nets under the ice for 
cisco (herring) and whitefish and begin to jiggle (hook or jig through the ice) 
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TABLE 4. NUMBER (%) OF HOUSEHOLDS WHO REPORTED EATING EACH FOOD (WITH 
ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF PERSONS), AND MEAN ANNUAL HOUSEHOLD FREQUENCY OF 


Food species 


Caribou 

Beluga whale 
Hare (rabbit) 
Muskrat 

Moose 
Bowhead whale 
Sheep 

Bear 

Seal 

Beaver 

All mammals 
Whitefish 

Cisco (herring) 
Burbot (loche) 
Inconnu (coney) 
Arctic charr 
Lake trout 
Northern pike 
All fish 

Ducks 

Snow geese 
Ptarmigan 
White-fronted geese 
Brant geese 
Canada geese 
Swan 

All birds 
Cloudberries 
Cranberries 
Blueberries 
Crowbetrries 
Red currants 
All wild berries 
Roots 

Arctic dock 
Willow buds 
All other plants 


CONSUMPTION (MEAN + S.D.). 


Households 
Percent (of 
Number participating 
(n=36) households) 
35 97 
33 92 
34 94 
28 78 
18 50 
5 14 
4 11 
1 3 
3 8 
2 6 
28 78 
29 80 
30 83 
28 78 
30 83 
3 8 
2 6 
28 78 
25 69 
20 56 
22 61 
17 47 
9 25 
Z 6 
26 72 
24 67 
oF 75 
15 42 
1 3 
9 25 
3 8 
1 3 


All traditional food species 


Persons 


(estimated 
number*) of consumption** 


161 
152 
156 
129 
83 
22 
18 
is) 
14 
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Mean annual 
household 
frequency 


145 + 87 


74 + 69 
35 + 36 
26 + 29 
14+ 25 
12+ 44 
145 
144 
<12t2 
<1t1 


310 + 177 


52 + 64 
39 + 40 
38 + 48 
37 + 47 
31+ 36 
4+ 21 
4+ 26 


210 + 213 


19+ 23 
142+ 21 
18 + 37 
12+15 
9+19 
9+ 20 
<1i1 
81+ 101 
224 30 
20 + 29 
18 + 25 
11+ 24 
<1i#<il 
72+ 86 
5413 
2+10 
<1it1 
7+ 18 


676 + 464 


* Number of households times X 4.6 (mean) persons per household. 


** Number of occasions per household per year. 
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for burbot (loche), inconnu (coney) and northern pike (jackfish) (which may 
also be caught in the nets at times). Jiggling is usually carried out in the 
evening after the day's other work is done. Early evening is best for inconnu 
(coney) and pike (jackfish); late evening is best for burbot (loche). In early 
winter (November) people used to start trapping for fur-bearers, such as lynx, 
mink, foxes, wolverine, a few marten and weasels. Low prices for pelts at 
present, however, have discouraged many from trapping; except for lynx, 
these fur-bearers are not eaten. 

During early winter, fish are still caught in nets; as the ice gets thicker in 
January and February, however, less fishing is done. January and February 
are devoted mostly to trapping for long-haired fur-bearers, and less hunting 
is done than in the fall, due to the cold weather. Throughout the winter, 
snares are set for hares (rabbits), and ptarmigan are taken with a shotgun. 

In early spring (April) before breakup, traps are set for muskrats in the 
muskrat houses; hence muskrat becomes a frequently used food during this 
season. In May, when water appears at the edges of the ice, the migratory birds 
return. Hence waterfowl are frequently used for food in the spring, before the 
nesting period begins (during which time waterfowl are not hunted). After 
breakup, fish nets are set in the open water and fresh fish is available again. 
Roots are also gathered in the spring. 

In summer (June and July), willow tops and bird eggs may be gathered 
occasionally. In early July, people move to the Arctic coast to hunt beluga 
whale. Arctic dock (known locally as wild rhubarb) is gathered when the 
leaves first appear and eaten boiled (occasionally eaten raw), or stored raw 
with beluga blubber. Dry fish and dry meat are also stored with blubber, to 
"stay fresh longer, and to give a good taste to the blubber". 


gy 


Plate 19. Caribou meat at Shingle Point, August, 1991. 
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Shingle Point, July, 1990. 


In August, people move to Shingle Point to hunt caribou, make dry meat 
and dry fish (mostly herring and some arctic charr). The ripening berries are 
gathered as a special treat. People then move to Whitefish Point on the coast 
to hunt geese, and the yearly round of food harvesting activities begins again. 

Data on the seasonal pattern of consumption are summarized by food 
category in Figure 4. 

Local informants defined four seasons, which differed in length, as 
follows: fall, three months (August - October); winter, five months (Novem- 
ber - March); spring, two months (April -May) and summer, two months 
(June-July). Figure 4 illustrates these differing lengths of time; however, 
differences among the categories of species are still apparent. The pattern of 
food consumption does not coincide exactly with the harvesting pattern 
described above (and illustrated in Figure 3 and documented by Fabijan, 
1991), since food is preserved for use beyond the harvesting season. 

In winter food is generally frozen, and stored in cold storage sheds or 
home freezers. In other seasons, caribou, beluga, moose, muskrats, birds and 
fish are often air-dried or dried and smoked for preservation. Some foods, 
such as arctic dock, dry meat and dry fish, may be aged stored in a container 
with beluga blubber, as noted above. 

As shown in Figure 4, large mammals, particularly caribou and beluga 
are used as food frequently throughout the year. Of the small mammals, hares 
(rabbits) are used mostly in the fall and winter, and muskrat in the spring. 
Fish are frequently consumed in all seasons, but less often in spring. Birds 
are consumed most often in fall and least often in summer. Berries are 
consumed primarily in the fall (August) and summer when ripe. Other plant 
foods (roots, leaves, willow buds) are used only infrequently in summer and 


fall. 
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FIGURE 4. FREQUENCY OF SEASONAL CONSUMPTION OF TRADITIONAL FOODS 
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Food Preferences of Adults and Children 


Food preference ratings of adults and children are presented in Table 5. 

The foods are arranged in descending order, according to the mean 
preference rating of the adults. A number ofrespondents, more children than 
adults, had not tasted certain food items and these individuals were removed 
from each comparison (the numbers are shown in Table 5). Although most 
had tasted bowhead muktuk, many adults and children had not tasted 
bowhead dry meat or tongue. (The questionnaire focused upon the period 
immediately preceding the 1991 bowhead hunt). Wild bird eggs, seal and 
sheep were other foods which many had not tasted. Also about one-third of 
the children had not tasted beluga dry meat, lake trout, or burbot (loche) flesh. 

Best-liked foods (at the level of "like very much") were caribou dry meat, 
bannock, caribou tongue, arctic charr, beluga muktuk, caribou meat, and dry 
fish. Least liked (at the level of "in between like and dislike") were seal, store- 
bought white bread, wieners, canned luncheon meat, moose, sheep, meat 
balls with macaroni, and canned fish; however, several of these latter foods 
were better liked by children than adults. Store-bought white bread was not 
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TABLE 5. FOOD PREFERENCE RATINGS OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, IN DESCENDING ORDER 
OF ADULT PREFERENCE. (SCALE: 1, LOW TO 5, HIGH.) 


Food item 


Traditional foods 
Caribou dry meat 
Bannock 

Caribou tongue 
Arctic charr 
Beluga muktuk 
Caribou meat 

Dry fish 

Caribou heart 
Smoked muskrat 
Geese 

Ducks 

Muskrat 

Muskrat dry meat 
Beluga dry meat 
Hare (rabbit) 

Fish eggs 
Cranberries 
Blueberries 
Whitefish 

Burbot (loche) liver 
Bowhead muktuk 
Lake trout 
Inconnu (coney) 
Bowhead dry meat 
Cisco (herring) 
Ptarmigan 
Bowhead tongue 
Burbot (loche) flesh 
Crow (black) berries 
Caribou liver 

Wild bird eggs 
Dall sheep 

Moose 

Seal 


a These individuals were removed from each comparison. 


Preference rating 
(mean + S.D.) 


Adults 
(n=36) 


5.0>. 
4.9+. 
4.9+ 
4.9+ 
4.9+ 
4.8+ 
4.84 
46+. 
4.6+ 
4.6+ 
4.6+ 
4.64 
4.6+ 
4.54 
4.54 
4.3+. 
4.32. 
4.3+. 
4.34. 
4.2+. 
4.2+1.0 
4.2+.9 
4.1+ 8 
4.0+ .8 
40+ .8 
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Children 
(n=35) 


4.84.7 
4.8+ .6 
4.6 + .8* 
4.524. 
46+. 
4.81. 
4.7+. 
4.414. 
4.7+. 
4.3+1.1 
4.3+1.0 
4.7+.7 
4.54.9 
4.7+ .6 
44+ .9 
4.2+1.2 
4.1+1.1 
45+ 8 
4.00+1.1 
3.9+1.2 
4.0+1.4 
4.3+1.1 
os eg Fp 
48+ .4 
ey en oa 
4.1+1.2 
3.8 + 1.4 
3.94 1.3 
4.2 + .9* 
3.7+ 1.4 
Jo: 1.5 
oe 1:9 
4.14 1.2% 
4.0+ 1.0 
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* Significantly different, p<0.05, Student's t-test 
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TABLE 5. (CONTINUED) 


Food item Preference rating Number who had never 
(mean + S.D.) tasted the food? 

Adults Children Adults Children 
(n=36) (n=35) 

Marketed Foods 

Apples 4.24.7 4.7 + .8* 0 0 

Canned fruit AA 7 4.5 + .8* 0 0 

Chicken noodle soup 4.0+.7 4.3+1.0 0 0 

Ground beef 3.9+ 6 4.4+ .9* @) 0 

Oatmeal 3.94.7 4.002+1.2 8) 1 

Chicken 3.8 + .8 4.34 8 0 0 

Pork chops 3.0 2.6 4.3 + 1.0* 0 1 

Canned fish (tuna, 

salmon, sardines) 352 35215 0 7 

Meat balls with 

macaroni Ae pee 4.3 + .8* 0 0 

Canned luncheon meat 3.3 + .8 4.2 + 1.0* 0 3 

Wieners 3.0 + .9 4.2 47.1* 0 d 

White bread 3.0 21.1 3:0 121" 0 0 


a These individuals were removed from each comparison. 


* Significantly different, p<0.05, Student's t-test 


well liked by either generation and was referred to locally as "white man's 
bread". In contrast, however, a few respondents named homemade bread 
among their favourite foods (Table 6). 

Preference ratings of children were very similar to those of adults (Table 
5). For 35 of the 46 foods studied, there was no statistically significant 
difference in preference rating between children and adults. For 11 foods, 
however, there were statistically significant differences. Children assigned 
higher preference scores (p<0.05) than adults to eight store-bought foods, 
namely apples, canned fruit, ground beef, pork chops, meat balls with 
macaroni, canned luncheon meat, wieners, and white bread. Children also 
assigned higher scores (p<0.05) than adults to two traditional foods, crowber- 
ries (blackberries) and moose, and a lower score (p<0.05) to one traditional 
food, caribou tongue. 


Favourite Foods 
Foods mentioned when participants were asked to name their favourite 
Inuvialuit foods are shown in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6. FAVOURITE INUVIALUIT FOODS NAMED BY RESPONDENTS, WITH REASONS 


Favourite food Number of persons Reasons (a,c) 
Adults Children 


Caribou, all forms 49 44 Traditional (a) 

meat 32 23 Our main source of meat (a) 
dry meat 5 9 Our main food (c) 

tongue 1 6 Everyday meal (a) 

Eskimo ice cream* 5 0 Been eating it all my life (a) 
heart 0 5 Gives me strength (a) 

head 2 0 It's good for you (c) 

head soup 1 0 You get it from the land (c) 
stew 0 1 Delicious, tasty (a,c) 
brisket soup 1 0 Very easy to get (a) 

ribs cooked on an id 0 It's easy to eat (c) 


open fire Heart tastes good (c) 


liver & kidney i] 0 Because you can make soup (c) 
Tongue is soft, tastes good (c) 
Dry meat is hard, I like it with butter (c) 
Chewy, snack food, easy to carry 
(re dry meat) (a) 
Tender (head & tongue) (a) 
Like taste of eye & tongue (a) 
Fish, all forms 30 24 Good taste (c) 
dry fish** 3 10 Traditional (a) 
Arctic charr 7 4 Change from meat (c) 
fish, unspecified 8 2 Makes me feel good (a) 
whitefish 3 Z Our main source of food 
inconnu (coney) vs 1 (re dryfish) (c) 
cisco (herring) 3 9) Was brought up with it (re 
lake trout 3 0 herring dryfish) (a) 
fish liver & eggs 1 4 Fry, eat frozen (charr) (a) 
cisco (herring) eggs 9) 1 Charr is good frozen (c) 
Few bones (re coney) (a) 
Tastes good (fish eggs) (c) 
I like the (herring) eggs (c) 
Beluga, all forms 31 16 Traditional (a) 
muktuk 25 6 Change from caribou (a) 
dry meat = 7 Was raised with it (a) 
meat 1 1 Best of all the muktuk (c) 
unspecified 2 It's fun to eat (c) 
oil 1 It's soft (c) 


I love it, it's tasty (a,c) 

Very chewy (re dry meat) (c) 
It's good for your health (c) 
Can't live without it (oil) (a) 


TABLE 6 (CONTINUED) 


Favourite food 


Adults 


Hares (rabbits) 19 


Muskrats, allforms 12 


unspecified 10 
smoked 
dry meat 2 


smoked tail 


Berries, all species 11 
cloudberries ("akpik" 7 

or yellowberries) 
blueberries 


crowberries (blackberries) 


cranberries 1 
unspecified 3 


Bowhead, allforms 11 | 


muktuk 11 
tongue 

meat 

unspecified 

Geese 15 
Ducks 10 


16 


PPE OS. 
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Number of persons Reasons (a,c) 
Children 


Good taste (c) 

Tastes better than chicken (a) 
Our main source of meat (a) 
We could shoot it (c) 

Nice soft meat (c) 

A change of meat (a) 

I grew up with it (a) 


Good taste (c) 

Fat & tasty, no bones (in dry meat) (a) 
Tastes good and fat (c) 

It's good for you (c) 

It's hard (c) 

Tastes good (c) 

I grew up with it (a) 


Tasty (a,c) 
Gives me strength (a) 


Our main source of fruit (a) 
Good for baking (a) 
Convenient (a) 

Crunchy (re blueberries) (c) 
Sweet (c) 

Juicy (c) 

Good for you (cloudberries) (c) 
Not sweet (blueberries ) (c) 
You pick them on the land (c) 


Like the taste (a) 

It's chewy (muktuk) (c) 
Gives us fat (c) 

It's good when raw (c) 

It's hard & good (muktuk) (c) 
Sweet & tasty (meat) (c) 

I love the black part (skin)(c) 
Tasty (a,c) 

Chewy (c) 

A change from meat (a) 
Eaten on special occasions (c) 
I grew up with it (a) 

Tasty (c) 

Good & fat (c) 

Duck heart tastes good (c) 
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TABLE 6 (CONTINUED) 


Favourite food Number of persons Reasons (a,c) 
Adults Children 


Bannock, all forms 2 11 Our main food (a) 
plain 2 10 Soft (c) 
raisin 1 Tastes good (c) 


Easy to make on a wood stove(c) 


Moose 2 9 Good taste, delicious (c) 
Makes you grow (c) 


Ptarmigan 5 0 Very tasty (a) 
Seal 0 2 Tastes good (c) 
Makes you get fat (c) 
Homemade bread 0 2 Better than white (store-bought) 
bread (c) 
Sheep 1 0 Tastes good (a) 


General Comments re Favourite Foods 

I was raised up with native foods. I hope it never changes. (a) 

I like fish, but mostly fish eggs. (c) 

It is good that they do this study. We depend on the land and whatever we kill. Food 
from the store is so expensive with no income. (a) 


(a) Reason given by an adult 

(c) Reason given by a child 

* Eskimo ice cream is made from caribou meat & beef fat (main ingredients) with 
bone marrow & shortening added for flavour. 

** Dry fish is usually whitefish or cisco (herring). 


Caribou in many forms was named most often by both adults and 
children. Reasons given for liking caribou reflect the central role of this 
dietary staple in Inuvialuit culture. Respondents stressed that caribou was 
"our main food", "our main meat", "an everyday meal", "it came from the land", 
"it gave strength", as well as mentioning its good taste, soft or hard, chewy 
texture (for tongue and dry meat respectively), and the convenience of dry 
meat ("easy to carry"). A few persons identified specific parts or organs such 
as the head, tongue, heart, liver or kidney as favourites. 

Fish of many types was also frequently identified as a favourite food of 
adults and children, for many of the same reasons as caribou, reflecting the 
importance of fish in Inuvialuit subsistence. Beluga, particularly beluga 
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muktuk, was also a favourite food, especially of adults. Comments such as 
"I was raised with it", "I can't live without it" illustrate its importance among 
adults, while children also showed their appreciation by such comments as 
"the best of all the muktuk" and "It's fun to eat". Hares (rabbits), muskrats, 
berries, bowhead, geese and ducks were other foods frequently identified as 
favourites (Table 6). 


Correlation of Preference with Frequency of Use 

Pearson correlation coefficients of individual adult preference rating 
with household frequency of use, for the 28 foods for which both measures 
were available, were generally low to moderate (0.0 to 0.6), and 11 of the 28 
were statistically significant (data not shown). Moose and cisco (herring) 
showed the strongest association (0.6) (statistically significant p<0.01) be- 
tween preference and frequency of use. Muskrat, whitefish, burbot (loche) 
liver, eggs and flesh, ducks, ptarmigan, cranberries, blueberries and crowber- 
ries (blackberries) each showed low (0.3-0.4) statistically significant (p<0.05) 
correlations between preference and frequency of use. Hence for some (but 
not all) traditional foods, preference rating is weakly associated with fre- 
quency of use. 


Cost of Marketed Foods in Aklavik 
The cost of marketed food in Aklavik is about 49 percent higher than in 
Edmonton, a representative Canadian metropolitan centre (Table 7). 
Variety is limited, and quality of fresh produce is sometimes compro- 
mised due to the lengthy time in transport and storage. 
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TABLE 7. EXAMPLES OF SOME MARKETED FOOD PRICES IN AKLAVIK VS EDMONTON 
DURING OCTOBER 1991 


Food description Price 
Aklavik Edmonton 


Milk, 2%,1L $ 2.42 0.96 
Bread, 60% whole wheat, McGavin's, 570 g 2.38 1.29 
Peanut butter, generic, 500 g 2.97 2.59 
Cheese, Swiss, Kraft, 227 g 3.22 3.55 
Pork chops, centre cut, fast fry, 1 kg 11.36 8.09 
Beans, with pork & tomato sauce, Libby's deep brown, 398 mL1.73 1.09 
Soup, vegetable beef, condensed, Campbell's, 284 mL 1.65 1,25 
Rice, long grain, Delta, 907 g 3.60 1.69 
Apples, MacIntosh, Canada Fancy, 1.36 kg 4.73 237 
Apple juice, Sun Rype, 1 L 253 1.29 
Peach halves, Canada Fancy, Delmonte, 398 mL 2.11 1.65 
Carrots, fresh, Alberta No.1 Small, 907 g 2.09 1.59 
Corn, cream style, Townhouse, 398 mL 1.69 1.13 


Total 42.48 28.54 
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DISCUSSION 


and their frequent consumption illustrate the continuing impor- 

tance of these foods to the Inuvialuit. These people consume 
traditional foods twice as often as native Canadians in the south Slave River 
(Wood Buffalo National Park) area (Wein et al 1991). Other studies have also 
shown extensive use of traditional foods among contemporary eastern Arctic 
Inuit (Kuhnlein 1989) and among Dene of the Mackenzie Valley (Kuhnlein 
1991). These groups, especially the latter, consume many of the same food 
species as the Inuvialuit of Aklavik. 


ah he large percentage of households which use traditional foods 


Differences in Frequency of Use among Species 

The Inuvialuit of Aklavik continue to depend heavily upon the caribou 
formuch of theirfood supply. This dietary staple is consumed in many forms, 
such as roasted, stewed, as broth and as dry meat. Dry meat, the traditional 
preservation method, remains a frequently used and popular snack food. 
Almostall parts of the caribou (tongue, heart, liver, kidney, eye) are used, and 
many are considered delicacies. 

Beluga also remains a frequently used food. Beluga muktuk is considered 
the choice part and is most often eaten, although beluga dry meat is also 
commonly used by some families. 

Ofthe small mammals, hares (rabbits) and muskrats are extensively used, 
the latter especially during the peak trapping season. Smoked muskrat, and 
"dry boneless rat meat" or muskrat dry meat are among the most popular 
preparation methods. 

Although the questionnaire specified frequency of use for the period 
autumn 1990 through summer 1991, before the bowhead whale was captured 
by Aklavik hunters, when asked ifany other Inuvialuit foods were used, a few 
households mentioned bowhead. In these instances, bowhead was usually 
muktuk received as gifts from relatives in Alaska. 

Several species, including bowhead, were infrequently used because of 
harvesting restrictions. Respondents explained that beaver are currently 
protected in the Delta, and lake trout are infrequently consumed, since an 
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Plate 21. Elders eating beluga muktuk, Shingle Point, July, 1990. 


important local fishing site for that species had recently been closed to 
fishing. Migratory birds, such as ducks, geese, swans, and their eggs are 
officially protected in the spring under the Migratory Birds Convention. 
Nevertheless, it is widely recognized that geese and ducks are taken before 
nesting time begins by aboriginal people for food. 

Some species are not considered suitable as food for humans. For 
example, most of the fur-bearers which appear in Fabijan's (1991) harvest 
data i.e. foxes, wolves, wolverine, ermine, marten, mink and otter, are not 
considered edible by the Inuvialuit, and hence were not included in the food 
frequency questionnaire. Lynx may be eaten by some trappers, but no one 
reported its consumption during the study year. Hence, the purpose for 
which the animal is harvested (i.e. for food or for fur) explains most of the 
apparent discrepancy in the total number of species reported between 
Fabijan's harvest study and the present food consumption study. 

In addition, some species which were reported harvested in very low 
numbers in Fabijan (1991), such as bearded seal, grizzly bear, porcupine, 
loons, chum salmon, arctic grayling, and saffron cod, were not reported at all 
in the food consumption study. Despite its high harvest in Fabijan (1991), 
northern pike is seldom consumed, since the flesh is considered too soft; this 
fish is used for dog food, rather than human consumption. Respondents 
noted however, that this fish is eaten by non-native residents. 

Certain species are eaten only during periods of scarcity. For example, 
bears are taken primarily for their hides (for mattresses) and for dog food, 
rather than for human food consumption. The spruce grouse is occasionally 
found in the area, but is not generally eaten, since it is claimed to taste like 
spruce gum, a reflection of the bird's diet in this black spruce dominated area. 
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Other species appear to be little used as food, compared to certain other 
species, because of the difficulty in obtaining them. For example, seal seldom 
come up the muddy channels of the Delta, and people go to the coast only in 
summer, at which time the open water makes it more difficult to hunt seal. 
Dall sheep are difficult to hunt in their Richardson Mountains habitat. As a 
solitary bush animal, the moose is considered harder to hunt than the caribou, 
which migrate in herds. It was also claimed that moose found in the Delta 
have a "leafy taste" (reflecting their diet), and are not as well liked as moose 
found on the Arctic coast which have a different taste. 

The rank order of frequency of species consumption in general parallels 
the rank order of the harvest of edible species from the total harvest data 
(Fabijan 1991). However, large year-to-year fluctuations in the harvest data 
make comparison with only one year of frequency of consumption data 
difficult. From both sources, however, it is clear that caribou, beluga, hares 
(rabbits), muskrats, whitefish, cisco (herring), burbot (loche), inconnu (co- 
ney), arctic charr, ducks, geese, and ptarmigan are essential foods for the 
Inuvialuit, foods which are harvested to a significant degree by the hunters 
and frequently consumed by a large cross-section of the population. 

Similarity in the frequency of use among the various species of berries is 
attributed to the fact that most ripen at the same time (August), and during 
picking, all species are put together into the same container. Other plant 
foods, such as roots, Arctic dock and willow buds are used by only a few 
people, usually elders. 


Food Preferences 

Food preferences are strongly influenced by the home and cultural 
environment during a child's formative years. Hence it is not surprising that 
in general children liked traditional foods just as much as adults did. The 
finding that children rated most store-bought foods higher in preference than 
adults likely reflects the greater availability of such foods during this 
generation's formative years than during their parent's childhood years. 

Difficulties in transporting a perishable food, such as bread, into small 
remote communities, and the resulting deterioration in quality, may in part 
account for the low preference rating for store-bought or "white man's" bread, 
in contrast to homemade bread and bannock. (In the North, hard tack or pilot 
biscuits, aform ofsoda crackers, is used, especially for travelling, since its low 
moisture content prevents mold growth.) 

The relatively high preference for foods typical of the delta region rather 
than the coast, such as muskrat, whitefish, burbot (loche) and inconnu 
(coney), illustrates cultural adaptation to new foods, as these people migrated 
from coastal Alaska into the Mackenzie Delta, and adopted foods used by 
other aboriginal people, such as the Gwich'in (Dene) of the boreal forest. It 
is interesting, however, that moose, a food typical of the Gwich'in and very 
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well-liked by other Dene people (Wein et al 1989) was not among the best- 
liked Inuvialuit foods. Children however rated moose more highly than 
adults. This might reflect a greater exposure to Dene foods among children 
than adults, since there are a number of ethnically mixed (Dene and 
Inuvialuit) households in Aklavik. 

Although most people had tasted bowhead muktuk, many had not tasted 
the tongue or the dry meat. Since families had to return from the whaling 
camp to Aklavik, in order for their children to begin the school year, there was 
insufficient time to make dry meat and distribute it widely among commu- 
nity members prior to this study. Nevertheless, all forms of bowhead, rated 
only by persons who had tasted them, were assigned mean preference ratings 
of 3.8 to 4.2, where 4.0 corresponds to "like". Bowhead was also among the 
favourite foods identified by 11 children and 11 adults. These findings 
support the anthropological evidence that bowhead has remained an impor- 
tant part of Inuvialuit food culture, despite its limited consumption for many 
years. 


Nutritional Value of Traditional Inuvialuit Foods 

Many traditional Inuvialuit foods are of high nutritional value. Game 
animals, wildfowl, and fish in general provide important dietary sources of 
protein, fat, minerals and B-vitamins. Many traditional meats are high in 
protein, iron, and B-vitamins, and low in marbled or invisible fat, compared 
to store-bought foods commonly used as replacements, namely ground beef, 
pork chops and canned luncheon meat (Table 8). 

Some species have large amounts of separable fat, which differs in 
composition from common store-bought fats. Fat of marine mammals, such 
as whale and seal, and of some fish, is high in omega-3 fatty acids, types of 
polyunsaturated fatty acids associated with protection from ischemic heart 
disease (Bang & Dyerberg 1972; Bang et al 1980; Dyerberg 1989; Innis & 
Kuhnlein 1987; Innis et al 1988). Table 9 provides recently published data 
(Appavoo et al 1991; Kuhnlein et al 1991) on the fatty acid composition of 
traditional foods consumed by eastern Arctic Inuit and Mackenzie Valley 
Dene, foods which are also consumed by the Inuvialuit. 

Compared to terrestrial animals and birds, blubber of ringed seal and 
beluga whale is high in eicosapentaenoic acid (EPA) (20:5w3) and 
docosahexaenoic acid (DHA) (22:6w3), while fatty fish such as charr, burbot 
(loche) liver and whitefish eggs also provide these beneficial fatty acids. 
Thus, not only are traditional Inuvialuit foods high in nutrient value, but also 
they are among the very few dietary sources of omega-3 polyunsaturated fatty 
acids. It was observation of the low incidence of ischemic heart disease 
among Greenland Eskimos in spite of their high fat intakes that led to the 
discovery of the beneficial effects of omega-3 fatty acids (Bang et al 1980). 


TABLE 8. NUTRIENT VALUES OF SOME TRADITIONAL AND 


STORE-BOUGHT FOODS (UNITS PER 100 G) 


Protein 
Food g 
Beef, ground, regular, 
broiled, well-done 27 
Pork loin, centre- 
cut, broiled 27 
Canned luncheon meat 12 
Caribou, cooked 37 
Rabbit, wild, 
stewed (b) 33 
Muskrat, roasted (b) 24 
Seal, muscle cooked 
in soup (c) 24 
Seal liver, boiled (c) 24 
Whale meat (d) a7 
Ptarmigan, roasted, 
meat only 31 
Store-bought chicken, 
roasted, flesh only 25 
Arctic charr, frozen, 
raw (c) 24 
Lake trout, broiled 23 


o 


USDA, 1989. 
Hoppner et al 1978. 


a9 


NA. Data not available. 


Farmer & Neilson, 1967. 


Fat 


& 


19 


30 


15 


8 


14 


Iron 
mg 


2.7 


0.8 


0.7 


3.4 


4.8 


NA 


7.6 


1.2 


1.8 


5.0 


12 


19 


18 


28 


30 


30 


12 


34 


50 


mg, 


0.04 


1.00 


0.37 


0.11 


0.02 


0.06 


0.20 


0.42 


0.03 


0.32 


0.06 


0.35 


0.12 


Data from Health and Welfare Canada, 1988, except b,c,d. 


ng 


0.21 


0.27 


0.19 


0.63 


0.07 


0.56 


0.87 


3.38 


0.97 


0.54 


0.15 


0.33 


0.27 
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CalcitumThiamin Ribo- Niacin 
mg 


NE 


12.4 


10.9 
5.2 


11.5 


6.4 mg 


5.6 mg 


NA 
NA 


3.9 mg 


14.6 


1267 


NA 


5.8 
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TABLE 9. FAT AND SELECTED FATTY ACIDS OF SOME TRADITIONAL SPECIES (G/100 G)? 


Total Omega-3 polyunsaturated 
Food fat fatty acids 
20:5w3 22:6w3 
Beluga whale 
meat, dried 5.2 0.1 0.1 
mattak, raw 4,2 0.1 0.1 
blubber, raw 66.3 1.7 1.4 
Ringed seal 
meat, boiled 3.7 0.1 0.1 
blubber, raw 89.9 5.8 4.6 
Caribou 
meat, dried 8.0 tr nd° 
meat, boiled 5.1 tr nd 
fat, raw 90 tr nd 
Ptarmigan 
meat, raw re tr tr 
Arctic charr 
meat, boiled 5.0 0.5 0.4 
meat, dried 20.3 1.0 1.1 
meat & skin, dried 15.5 1.2 1.0 
Loche® 
liver, raw 35.7 0.8 0.8 
Whitefish? 
dried 3.0 0.2 0.3 
eggs, baked 15.7 0.6 11 
a. Data from Kuhnlein et al 1991, except for d. 
b. Trace amounts <0.05 g/100 g. 
c. Not detected. 
d. Appavoo et al 1991. 
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(CONCLUSIONS 


traditional foods remain a large and very important part of the 
contemporary diet of the Inuvialuit people of Aklavik. Such 
foods, which are consumed on average almost twice per day in Inuvialuit 
households, include a total of 40 species of terrestrial and marine mammals, 
fish, birds and plants. | 
Most traditional foods are well-liked, with caribou, arctic charr, beluga, 
muskrat, geese, ducks and hares (rabbits) being favourites. These favourite 
foods are much better-liked than the store-bought foods studied, except for 
apples and canned fruit, which children, but not adults, liked equally well. 
Children like most traditional foods just as much as adults do; however, 
children like store-bought foods better than adults. 
These findings, along with data on the omega-3 fatty acid content of 
marine mammal and fish fats, illustrate the continued dietary importance of 
traditional foods to contemporary Inuvialuit people. 


B oth the frequency and the preference findings illustrate that 
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APPENDIX 1. AKLAVIK BOWHEAD LICENCE, 1965 


Oepartment Ministére 
of Narthern Affairs du Nord canadien et 
NADA and National Resources Northern Administration Branch des Ressources nationales Owection des tégions septentriona: 


Fort Saith, Avril 135, 15¢5 


our file / nowe dossier 


your file / vowre dossier 


townead Whalinz 


I attach 3 vervits sauthorisia, the car unitics of Alavik, Tuktoyaktuk 
ane 5acs Yarbour *c take ore covhead whale each durin, the current 
sezson, It wil. ce noticed that each nermit “sakes 2 condition that the 
meat anc otner ~rctucts are used exclusively for local consuzption. 
ch lth, I cr-3c@ you requesiing Ir. +. Hi to forward requisitions 
| ng bowheacd «l.aling equipment. To date these requisivions have not 
been received. I vwonld acpreciate your remindin, Mr. Hill tiat the re- 
qiisitions ars lon, overcsue. 


Reve Trange, 
Auris vratsor. si the isexécnsies 
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PERMIT 


Pursuant to Section 18 of the Whaling 
Regulations (P.C. 1904-400, March 19th, 1964), 
persission is hereby granted for the Eskimos of 
Aklavik to hunt and kill one BOWHEAD WHALE in 
the Beeufort Sea, Northwest Territories, during 
the calendar year 1965, on condition that the 
meét and other products of such whale are used 


exclusively by them for local consumption, 


9b PEE 


4. J. Robicheud 


Dated at OTTAWA this2S “day of March, 1965. 
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APPENDIX 2. BOWHEAD on ie PROPOSAL, 


COMMITTEE for ORIGINAL PEOPLES ENTITLEMENT 
Post Office Box 2000 
Inuvik, N.W.T. 
XOE OTO 


June 23, 1978. | 


Mr. Romeo LeBlanc, P.C. 
Minister of Fisheries & Environment 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA OH3 


Dear Mr. Minister: 

I thank you for the meeting on June 20, 1978 in order for us to resolve 
our differences about the Bowhead whaling issue and discuss the future for 
cooperative management of the whales that we use for subsistence. 


We were very encouraged to learn that your views about the problems 
and the solutions accords with our own. 


As you appreciate we are deeply concerned that the management of 
Subsistence Whales be put m a firm foundation, not only because we harvest 
the whales, but because Canada has an international responsibility and 
reputation to maintain. Of course, the better Canada's reputation in whale 
management the more secure we are as harvesters. 


We appreciate that your Department is deeply cammitted in large fisheries 
issues as a result of the 200 mile limit along our east and west coasts, but 
we cannot forget that Canada made its first 100 mile offshore extension in | 
the Arctic in 1972 for the purposes of protecting the wildlife and environ- 
ment upon which the indigenous peoples depena.* 


Mr. Minister, the Inuvialuit are ready to take part with our knowledge, 
ideas and experience to put Subsistence Whale Management in Canada on a 
firm foundation. 


* from the preamble of the Ocean Dumping Act proclaimed 


August 2, 1972. 
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We feel this will only happen if the need for Arctic research and 
management is recognized in a special way. That is why our proposal to 
you outlined the principles of a Subsistence Whaling Management Board and 
a Subsistence Whaling Research Committee. 


We are confident that with the commitment of the Government of Canada 
to support the necessary management research and to support the Inuit of 
Canada in their desire to fulfill the management responsibilities that we 
can develop a management regime that will be a model for the rest of the 
world. 


We hope you share our view that Canada has a unique opportunity to 
assume world prominence in this field of Subsistence Whaling Management. 
To that end we are seeking your support for an international conference 
on Subsistence Whaling, to be held in Canada. If you would support such 
a conference ‘we would like to see it carried out under the auspices of the 
I.W.C., and so should be announced at the meeting next week. 


Mr. Minister I feel that your action to rescind the change in the 
Whaling regulations and thereby protect the rights of the Inuit to hunt 
for subsistence will help establish the spirit of goodwill that is vital 
to the achievement of cooperative subsistence whaling management. 


We look forward to hear your response to our proposals in the next 
few days. 


Sincerely, 


Sam Raddi, President 


c.c. I.T.C. 
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COMMITTEE for ORIGINAL PEOPLES ENTITLEMENT 
Post Office Box 2000 
Inuvik, N.W.T. 
XOE OTO 


June 12, 1978 


PROPOSAL FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 


| SUBSISTENCE BOWHEAD HARVEST 


1) The Minister of Fisheries shall recommend amendments to the Whaling 
Convention Regulations to establish a "Subsistence Bowhead Management 


Board" and a “Subsistence Bowhead Research Committee". 


2) The Subsistence Bowhead Management Board shall comprise 7 members, 
6 appointed by the Minister from nominations put forward by the 
Regional Inuit Associations and the local Hunters and Trappers 
Associations, and the seventh appointed directly by the Minister, 


provided that person is acceptable to the majority of the six members. 


3) (a) The Subsistence Bowhead Management Board shall advise the Minister 


| on all matters relating to the subsistence harvest of Bowhead. 


| (b) Subject to the disallowance of the Minister the Management Board 
shall pass regulations with respect to seasons, quotas, length, sex, 
hunting techniques or other matters relating to the harvest of Bowhead 


by Inuit for subsistence purposes. 


| 4) The regulations shall reflect International agreements, good conserva- 


| tion practices, public safety and the Inuit needs and customs. 


5) The Subsistence Bowhead Research Committee shall comprise three members 
selected by the Subsistence Bowhead Management Board; 
(1) a research scientist on cetaceans from the Government, 
(1) a research scientist on marine mammals from the private sector or 


a university, 


6) 


7) 
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a ee 


(1) an Inuk nominated by a Regional Inuit Association and/or an Inuit 


Hunters and Trappers Association. 


The Subsistence Bowhead Research Committee shall advise the Management 


Board about conservation quotas and research needs. 


Upon approval by the Subsistence Bowhead Management Board of a research 
proposal, the Research Committee shall execute the necessary management 
research for the purpose of advising the Management Board, the Regional 
Inuit Associations, the Inuit Hunters and Trappers Associations on con- 
servation quotas and other matters relating to the subsistence harvest 


of Bowheads. 
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APPENDIX 3. AKLAVIK BOWHEAD LICENCE REQUEST, 1988 


PROPOSAL 


REQUEST FOR HARVEST 
OF ONE BOWHEAD 


by 
AKLAVIK HUNTERS & TRAPPERS COMMITTEE (HT'C) 


for 


Inuvialuit Game Council 
Inuvik, N.W.T. 


November 1988 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bowhead whale hunting is an Inuit tradition that the 
Canadian Inuit are no longer able to continue. These bowheads 
that travel along the Alaska and North Slope coasts have been 
harvested for generations by the Inuit and were historically an 
important food resource for the Inuvialuit of Aklavik. Inupiat 
in Alaska continue to hunt bowhead. In, fact, the majority of 
Inuvialuit in the Delta are descendants of the Inupiat, who moved 
to the Delta during nomadic times. Many of the Aklavik elders 
can still remember their parents hunting and butchering these 
whales. 


At the May 1988 International Whaling Commission meeting, it 
was estimated there are currently 7,800 bowhead whales in the 
Western Arctic stock. This estimate is based on aerial and 
acoustic census at Point Barrow in 1985 and 1986. Although 
Canadian Inuit cannot hunt bowhead whales, the Alaskans are 
continuing the culture and are very much willing to assist 
Aklavik in the harvest of one bowhead. The Inupiat were willing 
to give Aklavik one from their quota in the early 80's to hunt a 
bowhead. 


Our objective in submitting this proposal is to obtain a 


license to harvest one bowhead whale. We are requesting one 
landed whale. At most, two would be struck. This is not to say 
we think we will lose a whale. We are just being responsible and 
realistic in saying to strike no more than two whales, and 
believe that's close to the ratio in Alaska. The purpose of the 
hunt is the need for subsistence use. We need this for the 
survival of the Inuvialuit tradition, culture and skills thus 
filling in some. of the generation gaps between the young and the 
old. 
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HISTORY OF WHALING 


In 1848, American whalers arrived in the Bering Strait and 
discovered the vast number of bowhead whales. Between 1889 and 
1915 whales were hunted off the North Coast. They killed 19,000 
bowheads with their big ships and bomb guns. The original 
population size was estimated at between 14,000 and 26,000 whales 
and no more than 40,000. The bowheads were slaughtered for only 
their oil and baleen. In contrast Inuit used every part of the 


bowhead for their survival. 
Historical uses of the bowhead by Canadian Inuit: 


The meat was used for food. 


The ribs were used for sled runners, spears, fishnet 
sinkers, carving, and fish hooks. 


The baleen was used for making baskets. 


The bones were also used for carving things, for example, 
tools, utensils and toys. 


The eardrums were scraped out and used for bowls. 


American whaling completely altered the Eskimo ancient way 
of life. ' Two hundred ships spread quickly and hunted whales in 
the Arctic Ocean for whale oil used by the fashion industry for 


things like corset straps and skirt hoops. 


Commercial whaling changed to include shore based whaling in 
1885. Stations and Eskimo crews were established eliminating 
traditional subsistence hunting. The Eskimos were introduced to 


American technology. 


By 1915 commercial hunting ended due to a collapse of the 


whale products market, leaving natives with a decreased 


population of bowheads. Nevertheless, the Alaskan Eskimos 


subsequently returned to subsistence hunting but with modern 
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weapons which offered easier hunting methods. Canadian Eskimos 
hunted bowhead whales sporadically after 1909, when the whale 
market collapsed. Whales were taken in the Beaufort Sea as late 
as the 1920's, but have not been taken since. 


At least two attempts, one during the winter of 1979/1980 
and the other in 1985, have been made by Aklavik to obtain a 
bowhead whale license. In both cases, the applications were 
refused on the basis of insufficient planning, concern for the 
endangered status of the whales and political repercussions on 
other marine mammal harvests, for example narwhal and beluga. 
The time has come now to seriously reevaluate our request to take 
one bowhead. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Unlike our Alaskan relatives, the Inuvialuit cannot 
subsistence harvest even though they did not cause the population 
decline. The Canadian Inuvialuit are still adjusting to the fact 
that they are refused the right to hunt even one bowhead. [In the 
past there was no harvest limit to anything but the Inuit still 
would take just enough to survive on. The Inuvialuit are asking 
for one bowhead out of 7,800 to preserve the tradition and 


culture for their children and for future generations. We feel 


it is unfair for the government to refuse us the opportunity to 


experience and continue the traditions of our forefathers, who 


depended on it for survival in the North. 


The hunting of bowheads is opposed by many environmental 
groups because Canadian Scientists believe that the bowhead had 
been depressed by commercial whaling to the point where it was in 
danger of extinction. The international community agrees that 
the bowhead is an endangered species so political pressure may be 


placed on the Canadian government to prevent the hunt. So as -not 
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to greatly alter the species number, the Inuvialuit are asking 
only for one bowhead. One bowhead license will not drastically 
slow down the recovery of the stock and increase the danger of 


extinction. 


Additionally due to the Endangered Species Act of America 
the United States is unlikely to issue a CITES permit for export 
of bowhead whale products to Canada. Without a United States 
export permit, Inuvialuit would be unable to import bowhead 
products. Because of this situation, the only alternative for 
the Inuvialuit is to apply for a license and attempt to harvest a 
bowhead. 


Lastly the Inuvialuit are asking for the license for 


subsistence usage and not for commercial purposes. We feel this 


will minimize the attention given the hunt by anti-whaling 


groups. It should also remove the commercial use argument used 


by anti-sealing and anti-trapping groups. 


BENEFITS TO SCIENCE 


The landed whale could be studied by biologists as is done 
in Alaska, and an international contribution to science. Never 
before have scientists been able to sample stomachs or tissues 
from bowheads in Canadian waters. Also the harvested whale could 


be weighed, one piece at a time. 


THE HUNT 


The Aklavik HTC will be responsible for coordinating the 
hunt and making sure the terms of the license are met. Shoulda 
license be granted, the Alaskans will assist us with their 
expertise by supervising and captaining the hunt plus allowing us 
the use of their equipment. As a matter of fact, Archie Brower, 


who is a captain, was contacted and is willing to come to Aklavik 
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and assist us with the hunt. As well , other captains and co- 
captains like Joe Kaliek and Jonas Ningiuk have offered to help 
and we think they will come also. We will also order our own 
equipment from Tom Brower's dealership in Point Barrow 
immediately after a license is granted. In addition, Aklavik 
hunters who are interested will be involved as part of the 
hunting team. 


Prior to the hunt, a meeting will be set up to decide who 
would be responsible for a variety of duties such as shooting the 
whale, cutting the whale, transporting the meat, distributing, 
construction of ice cellars if necessary, building of block and 
tackles and so forth. Meetings with the hunters will ensure that 
everything is organized and goes as planned. 


A. Guide Lines For The Hunt of The Bowhead@ 


1. Wait for good weather and be organized. 


2 Always consider the limitations imposed by: 
- the boat 
- the camp 
- and the weather 


3. Have experienced hunters in the boat to supervise the 
hunt. (A captain from Alaska} 


4. Equipment: 
- shoulder gun 
- darting gun 
- striker (harpoon with a float) 
- rope (210 feet long) attached to the float 
- hooks 
- transportation (boats and motors) 
- gas 
- plastic bags or pails for storage 
- knives and spades 
- block and tackle if necessary 


The Hunters and Trappers Committee feel that the list of 
equipment here is quite sufficient as of now. We would 
preferably wait until a license is granted so that it can be 
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discussed further during the ordering process. 


B. Date and Location of Hunt 


The location of the hunt will be around King Point and 
Shingle Point. The whale will be landed at the Shingle Point 
camps. The extent of the hunting area will be these waters, not 
around Herschel and not far from Shingle Point. Late August is 
the scheduled month for the hunt in the year 1989. 

Large numbers of bowhead come in to Shingle Point and King 
Point to feed in August and September. It is not the large adult 
whales which usually come here. Those here are mostly under 10 m 
long, and almost all under 12 m long. Adult whales and their 
calves go to deeper waters to feed. 


cs Use of The Animal 


All of the meat and muktuk will be used for food. The 
baleen will be used for making baskets and home decorations. It 
will be taken and used with great pride as a historical tie to 
our ancestors. Ribs can be used for sled runners and spears. 
This provides a good opportunity for elders to demonstrate the 
use of bones in carving fish hooks, knife handlers, crib boards 
and other materials of that type. It would definitely fill in 
some generation gaps since carving is an ancient Inuit tradition. 
Old fashioned tools and utensils that were needed in the past can 
be displayed at the Aklavik Museum as a link to our historical 
lifestyle. 

The North Slope Borough weighs the parts of the bowheads 
harvested. An 11m whale would weigh about 15,000 kg. Of this, 
about 10,000 kg would be product. The Inuvialuit Harvest Study 
shows there are 160 hunters in Aklavik, hunting for food to feed 
their families. This works out to about 60 kg of whale per 
family. Even if only 100 families took part, this would be 100 
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kg per family. 


To prevent the muktuk from being ruined by dragging the 
whale over gravel, a block and tackle technique would be used to 
transport the animal onto the beach. Another option is to 
butcher part of the bowhead in the water so it becomes lighter 
and moves easily. 


E. Storage 


Once the whale is cut up into equal parts it will be stored 
in pails or plastic bags. The meat will then be transported to 
the community by people with a boat and kicker, and by 40 minute 
floatplane trips. There are enough interested people to bring 
the meat to the town freezers before it spoils. Furthermore the 
Hamlet of Aklavik has two reefers which are twenty eight (28) 
feet by twenty one (21) feet and the smaller reefer is sixteen 
(16) by twelve (12) feet. The public has access to the freezers 
free of charge therefore eliminating the problem of having no 
place to store the meat if a person did not have their own 
freezer. Additionally, more than one ice cellar will be made 
around the foothills near the bank and consists of a hole dug 
into the ground with lumber walls, a roof, door and a vent. The 


ice cellar will be made similar to the Herschel Island one. 


F. Handling and Distribution 


The meat will first be distributed among the elders, since 
they are the main people who want a bowhead. The remainder of 
the meat will be divided among those in the community wishing to 
have some. It will be left to the elders and hunters to see that 
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everyone gets a share. The Inuvialuit have a good reputation for 


sharing of food when it comes to dividing a kill. It will be 
shared with the other communities if there is some left over. 
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SUMMARY 


The Inuvialuit of Aklavik would like to continue the 
tradition of harvesting bowhead whales. We are requesting a 
license to land one whale. At most two would be struck. As the 
current population estimate is 7,800 whales, one harvested whale 
will not drastically effect the population. Furthermore, 
Aklavik would like to get one bowhead for the food along with the 
traditional hunt. The elders will be present at the planning 
sessions prior to the hunt and preparations for the hunt. Those 
elders who are able will participate during the hunt as well as 
in guiding the butchering process following the hunt. 


The harvest of the bowhead will take place in August 1989, 
around King Point and Shingle Point. The people involved in the 
hunt have not been arranged as yet, but once the license is given 
it will quickly be organized. We have almost a year ahead of us 
to plan and obtain assistance from the Alaskans. Assistance from 
the Alaskans on proper hunting and butchering techniques will 


ensure that there is no wastage of the carcass. 


Therefore, we submit this proposal in an attempt to get a 
license before we lose the rest of our elders who can still 
remember their old ways and can pass them on to the younger 
generations. Obtaining the license to hunt a bowhead whale will 
provide us with the opportunity to continue and preserve an 
important part of our culture. 


LIST OF REFERENCES USED 


Files: Inuvialuit Game Council, Aklavik HTC office 
Interview: elders in Aklavik, captains in Alaska, North Slope 
Borough, Judith Zeh. 
Marine Fisheries Review Number 42. 1980. 
Reports: Surveys to count bowheads- 1980 to 1986 
Photography to measure bowhead whales 1982-1986 
Studies at King Point and Shingle Point of bowhead 
feeding 1986 to 1988 (Aklavik took part) 
IWC May 1988 Minutes 
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To The Aklavik Hunters and Trappers Committee: 


APPENDIX 4. AKLAVIK BOWHEAD LICENCE, 1991 


Minister of 
Fisheries and Oceans 


Ministre des 
Péches et des Océans 


CANACA 


ABORIGINAL SUBSISTENCE BOWHEAD WHALING LICENCE 


Pursuant to Section 6 of the Cetacean Protection Regulations (SOR 82-614, 
14/7/82 and as amended by SOR 87-691, 23/12/87) and in accordance with 
section 14. (29) of The Inuvialuit Final Agreement, permission is hereby 
granted for the Aklavik Hunters and Trappers Committee to hunt and kill one 
or strike two BOWHEAD WHALES for J-cal consumption and under the conditions 
specified in this licence. 


1. 


CONDITIONS 


This licence will only become effective upon endorsement by a fishery 
officer on site indicating that conditions (a) and (b) herein have been 
net. 


a) The Minister is satisfied that there is no likelihood of a combined 
Inupiat and Inuvialuit bowhead hunt in 1991 exceeding the 
internationally established subsistence quota. 


b) The whaling captain has demonstrated to the on site fishery officer 
that all necessary whaling equipment for a proper hunt is on hand 
which shall include, but not limited to a shoulder gun, a darting 
gun and a harpoon with line and float attached. 


Upon endorsement, this licence is valid for the period of August 1 to 
September 15, 1991 and in Canadian Fisheries Waters and within the 
Inuvialuit Settlement Region. 


No person shall, take or kill a bowhead calf or any bowhead whale 
accompanied by a calf. 


The hunt shall be conducted by a whaling captain appointed by the 
Aklavik Hunters and Trappers Committee in advance of the hunt as 
responsible for the hunt and identified to the on site officer. 


The hunt and the processing of the whale shall be conducted in 
rpoatar beg with a hunt plan approved by the Fisheries Joint Management 
Committee. 


No person who has killed or wounded a bowhead shall fail to make 
reasonable effort to retrieve the whale. 


No person shall waste any part of a harvested bowhead that is suitable 
for food. 


¢.. Poe ae 


The Honourable John C. Crobsie 


Aklavik Hunters and Trappers 
Ovtawa, Canada K1A 0&6 
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1.0.0 INTRODUCTION 


Fishery resources generate economic benefit either directly if sold or 
indirectly if used for subsistence purposes. Also there are social benefits 
associated with a subsistence fishery that are not measured in terms of 
cash return, but in the maintenance of distinctive cultures and lifestyles, 
and the general well-being of resource users. The Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans (DFO) is aware that as steward of a public resource it must be 
concerned with allocation and address the rights of aboriginals, as well 
as prospective users and also those whose use of other resources might 
impinge upon fish resources. OFO supports the Arctic Marine Conservation 
Strategy. The establishment of shared management responsibilities for fish 
resources through and outside of land claims settlements is a major part 
of all DFO resource management strategies. 


Decisions regarding the use of renewable resources may have long-lasting 
effects, and some may be irreversible. It is important that harvesting be 
maintained within a Safe Harvesting Level consistent with accepted 
conservation standards to avoid excessive harvest and to avoid national 
and international criticism. This management plan is consistent with 
Canada's policy of stock by stock management which allows harvesting where 
population levels permit, and strict limitations on harvesting, including 
moratoria where appropriate, when rebuilding of a particular stock is 
required. This management plan also reflects the aboriginal interest of 
Inuvialuit as expressed through the Fisheries Joint Management Committee 
(FJMC) and the Aklavik Hunters and Trappers Committee (HTC) established 
under the Inuvialuit Final Agreement. 


This plan applies to the area defined in the Inuvialuit Final Agreement 
(IFA) (Figure 1). The Aklavik HTC has requested a licence to hunt bowhead 
from the western Arctic bowhead stock based on similar subsistence need 
to the Inupiat. The stock is currently harvested by Inupiat (Alaska) 
subject to a quota set by the International Whaling Commission (IWC). This 
stock historically was the focus of an intensive commercial harvest, and 
is currently classed as a “protection stock" by the IWC meaning that 
commercial harvesting is prohibited. 


This management plan is comprised of several components which detail action 
designed to ensure the goal is achieved. The components of the plan are: 


Stock Information 

Fishing Plan 

Compliance and Harvest Statistics Plan 
Research and Monitoring Plan. 
Communication and Education Plan 


The objective of the DFO for managing the fish and marine mammal resources 
of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon north slope is: To conserve 
Arctic fish and marine mammal resources, enhance the net value of the 
economic and social benefits received by Canadians from these resources, 
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and provide for the equitable distribution of benefits. Management plans 
are required because fish resources Can be reduced by over-harvesting or 
by damage to habitat. The OFO believes that harvesting can occur up to the 
productive capacity of the resource, and also that habitat must be 
protected unless the benefit offsets the loss. The DFO's policy for the 
management of fish habitat is "no net loss". 


GOAL 


The goal of the Western Arctic Bowhead Management Plan is to ensure a 
healthy, productive bowhead stock in the western Arctic that will 
complement International conservation and aboriginal need, and support a 
Sustainable harvest by Inuvialuit in Canada. 
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2.0.0 STOCK INFORMATION 


2.1.0 INTRODUCTION 


This bowhead stock was depleted by commercial whaling but is recovering. 
It is considered to be a protection stock by the IWC. Commercial harvesting 
is prohibited under protected stock status. However Alaskan Inupiat 
harvest this stock for subsistence use under the management of the IWC. 
The IWC sets quotas, below the current estimated recruitment rate to 
facilitate stock recovery, based on the perceived subsistence requirements 
of aborigina} subsistence harvesters. 


BACKGROUND 
Stock Definition 


The western Arctic bowhead stock was formerly distributed in the Beaufort, 
Chukchi and Bering Seas as far west as Mys Billingsa and as far east as 
Amundsen Gulf and is also known as the Bering/Chukchi/Beaufort Sea stock. 
Currently it may be absent from or infrequent in the Chukchi Sea due to 
the reduction in numbers. The permanent polar pack ice limits northern 
movements. The southern limit of the bowheads range in the Bering Sea 
occurs in the vicinity of St. Lawrence and St. Matthew Islands. The 
southeastern Beaufort Sea is a major summering area for this stock. 


Stock Size 


In 1991, the IWC reviewed abundance estimates for the western Arctic 
bowhead stock and concluded that the Bayes empirical Bayes 95% interval 
estimate based on the 1988 data, was the best estimate available. That 
estimate was 6 400 to 9 200 whales with the most probable value being 7 
500. 


Vital Parameters 


Unless otherwise indicated, the following parameters are taken from the 
1991 IWC Scientific Committee report. 


Age at first parturition: 


Evidence from photographic studies, the landed catch and carbon 
isotope ageing from baleen plates indicate that bowhead may grow more 
slowly than previously thought, resulting in higher estimates of age 
at first parturition (13-19 years versus 9 years). However the 
Committee noted that interpretation of isotope ratio oscillations 
in the baleen plates, particularly in the early years of life, 
remains controversial. 
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Mean calving interval: 


An analysis of data from photogrammetric studies, 1 715 photo 
identified whales, 43 mature females from the landed catch and 4 
resightings of cows with calves suggest four years as the most likely 
integer value of the average calving interval. 


Annual birth rate: 
3.6-11.6% of total population (Mitchell and Reeves 1986). 
Net rate of increase: 


The net rate of increase of the population from 1978 to 1988 was 
estimated at 3.1% per year (95% C.I. 0.1%-6.2%). 


Natural mortality rate: 


No direct information on mortality rates is available. Computer 
simulation studies suggest that mortality in adults is low. 


Current Harvest 


Commercial whaling for bowhead is prohibited by international agreement. 
The Alaskan Inupiat utilize a subsistence quota set by the I.W.C. for the 
needs of aboriginal people. Although the quota is not established for any 
specific country, there has been no recent Canadian subsistence harvest. 
IWC quotas and harvest for the period 1973-1991, taken from the 1991 IWC 
report, are shown in Table 1. 


In 1991, the I.W.C. approved a quota of 141 strikes for the period 1992 
to 1994 with the following provisions: 


a) any unused strikes up to ten percent (10%) of the total strikes 
allowed in the years 1989, 1990 and 1991 combined shall be carried 
forward and added to the combined total of strikes for the years 
1992, 1993 and 1994; and 


in any one year no more than 54 whales shall be struck and no more 
than 41 shall be landed. 


it is forbidden to strike, take or kill calves or any bowhead whale 
accompanied by a calf. 
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Table 1. Quotas and Number of Bowhead Taken 1973-1991 


IWC Quotas (1) Harvest by Inupiat (ALASKA) 


Total Struck Percent 
Year Landings Strikes Struck But Lost landed Struck/Landed 


1973 NO QUOTA 
1974 u u 
1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 (6) 

1991 


(1) In establishing quotas for both landings and strikes, the IWC stipulated 
that whaling should cease whenever the number of whales landed or the 
number of strikes reached the specified number, whichever came first. 


(2) In 1980, a block quota was set for the years 1981 to 1983. In any one year, 
the number landed was not to exceed 17 and the number struck was not to 
exceed 27. 


(3) In 1983, a block quota was set on strikes alone for 1984 and 1985 with a 
one year strike limit of 27. 


In 1985, a quota of 26 strikes per year was set for the years 1985 to 1987. 
Strikes not used in any one year could be used the following year provided 
that no more than 32 strikes were made in any single year. 

In 1987, the IWC modified its 1987 quota to 32 strikes. 

In 1988, a quota of 44 strikes or 41 landings was adopted for the years 
1989 to 1991. Up to three strikes not used in 1988, 1989 or 1990 may be 
used the following year. 


Three unused strikes were transferred from the 1989 to the 1990 hunt. 
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2.2.5 Other Impacts 


Hydrocarbon development along the Alaskan North Slope and in the Mackenzie 
Delta may generate underwater noise and interfere with migration and 
feeding. 


Sources of natural mortality, including disease, predation, and ice 
entrapment are not well documented. Effects of environmental contaminants 
are also unknown. The distribution of summering whales appears to be 
correlated with the distribution of dense aggregations of copepods, thus 
any factor limiting the abundance of plankton could adversely affect 
bowhead. 


MAJOR ISSUES 

Protection 

This stock is currently rated as a protection stock by the IWC. 

The Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC) 
assigned endangered status to bowhead whale in Canada in 1980 and 
reaffirmed that rating in 1985, and 1986. COSEWIC has not reviewed the 
status of the western Arctic bowhead stock as a separate entity. 
International trade in bowhead is regulated by listing on Appendix 1 of 
the Convention on [International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Flora 
and Fauna (CITES). 


Hunting 


Inupiat (Alaska) subsistence harvesters landed an average of 20 bowhead 
per year from this stock between 1973 and 1990 (see Table 1). 


The Aklavik HTC has submitted a proposal to harvest a bowhead from the 
western Arctic stock during the summer of 1991. 


ASSESSMENT 

Stock Prognosis 

The increase in stock abundance between 1978 and 1988 was estimated at 3.1% 
per year. The stock is expected to increase under current conditions. The 


1991 IWC report contains the following Table pertaining to the western 
Arctic bowhead. 
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Projected population sizes and replacement yields 1988-1994 


assumed jower lower bound point most probable 
hunting bound of projected estimate projected 


year mortality for RY population estimates of RY population estimate 
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3.0.0 1991 FISHING PLAN 

3.1.0 QUOTA 
A quota permitting the hunting and killing of one or the striking of two 
bowhead for local consumption will be granted by the Minister of Fisheries 
and Oceans, for 1991. 
ALLOCATION 


The FJMC has allocated the quota for 1991 to the Aklavik HTC, who will be 
responsible for coordinating the hunt. 


The Aklavik HTC has agreed that the whaling crew will have first choice 
of muktuk and meat. All muktuk and meat remaining after the whaling crew 
has made their choice will be divided at the discretion of the Aklavik HTC. 
HUNTING SEASON 

The hunt will be carried out between 01 August and 15 September 1991. 
HUNTING AREA 


The hunt will take place within the IFA area, in the general vicinity of 
Shingle Point. 


HUNTING PARTY 


All members of the hunting party, one of whom will be designated Hunt 
Captain, will be approved by the Aklavik HTC and endorsed by the FJMC. 


The Hunt Captain will assume authority over the hunting party. 


The hunting party will have a maximum of five (5) boats and eighteen (18) 
persons, made up in the following manner: 


a) A catch boat with a crew of four (4) which will include the Hunt 
Captain. 


b) A catch boat with a crew of four (4) which will include a person 
designated as Hunt Co-Captain. 


c) Two (2) safety boats, each with a crew of three (3). 


d) A towing boat with a crew of four (4). 
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Responsibilities of the Hunt Captain will include: 
- decisions to commence or cease hunting. 
the decision to abandon a struck whale. Abandonment will take place 
only after a Fishery Officer has been advised and concurred with the 
decision. 
HUNTING BOATS/VESSELS 
The catch boats and safety boats will be between 16 and 22 feet long, 
powered by a motor of 50 - 70 hp. These boats will have power and 
maneuverability sufficient for the purpose of hunting bowhead. 


The towing boat will be 22 feet long or larger and powered by one or two 
inboard/outboard engines. 


EQUIPMENT 
Hunting 
Each catch boat will be provided with the following equipment: 


- a darting gun harpoon with enough line to reach the ocean bottom in 
the area being hunted and an attached float. 


a shoulder gun. 
~ a lance (non-explosive, sharply pointed). 


Landing 


The whale will be beached with a block and tackle using log rollers. 


Flensing Equipment (will include) 


Flensing knives 
extended ulus 
hooks 

bone saws 

axes 
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3.7.4 Storage 


Immediately after flensing, all edible products will be transported to 
freezers in the surrounding communities. 


Freezer space will be arranged prior to the commencement of hunting. 


All waste portions will be disposed of in a manner compatible with local 
land use regulations. 


3.8.0 HUNT INITIATION 


A Fishery Officer must be on site during any hunting activity. 
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4.0.0 COMPLIANCE AND HARVEST STATISTICS 


4.1.0 ACTS, REGULATIONS AND BYLAWS 


The bowhead harvest in the IFA area will be subject to all sections of the 
Fisheries Act and the Cetacean Protection Regulations that are consistent 
with the IFA. 


No community bylaws apply to bowhead harvesting in the IFA area, but the 
Licensee(s) agrees to comply with the conditions set out in the Fishing 
Plan even if they are more restrictive than the Fisheries Act or Cetacean 
Protection Regulations. 


LICENSING 


The Aklavik HTC agrees that the bowhead harvest in the IFA area will take 
place only under the authority of a licence issued by the Minister of 
Fisheries and Oceans pursuant to section 6 of the Cetacean Protection 
Regulations. The Licensee(s) is bound by any conditions which the Minister 
may apply to such a licence. 


The DFO Area Office, Inuvik will ensure that hunters are aware of the 
conditions of licence at a pre-hunt meeting. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement of the Fisheries Act and the Cetacean Protection Regulations 
(including any licence conditions) is the responsibility of designated 
Fishery Officers. 


DFO Fishery Officers will monitor the hunt. An operational enforcement 
plan for the 1991 hunt has been developed by DFO in collaboration with the 
FJMC and the Aklavik HTC. 


HARVEST INFORMATION 


The Licensee(s) will provide the DFO Area Office Inuvik, within 7 days of 
the last day of hunting, with an accurate account of strikes and landing 
together with the total length, sex, date of kill and location of kill for 
the landed bowhead. OFO will collect other information as appropriate 
(see research and monitoring). 


The licensee(s) will cooperate with the DFO with regard to the provision 
of other information or biological material which may, from time to time, 
be required. 
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5.0.0 RESEARCH AND MONITORING 

5.1.0 RESEARCH 

5.1.1 Background 
Relatively little is known concerning the basic biology of bowhead whales. 
Information on age at sexual maturity, longevity, pregnancy rate, 
bioenergetics and social structure is fragmented. 
Research activities will be prefaced by consultation among DFO Science, 
the DFO Area Office, the FJMC and the Hunters and Trappers Committees. 
Every effort will be made to incorporate traditional knowledge into the 
development, implementation and evaluation of research programs. 
Biological Sampling of Landed Whale 
DFO Science, in cooperation with the DFO Area Office, Inuvik and the 
communities involved has the responsibility for collecting the following 
samples from any landed bowhead and to investigate the biology, physiology 
and genetic make-up of the stock. 


1) Complete morphometrics following the American Society of Mammologists 
guidelines. 


2) Observations of any wounds or scars. 

3) Samples of endoparasites and ectoparasites. 

4) Samples for ageing (baleen). 

5) Samples related to reproductive status. 

6) Samples for feeding analysis. 

7) Samples for stock analysis (genetics) studies. 


8) Samples for heavy metal and pesticide analysis. 


9) Other observational data as appropriate. 
DFO Science will take the lead role in developing a standardized 
sampling protocol and sample archiving system. The FJMC, the DFO Area 
Office and the HTC's will contribute to the process. 
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5.1.3 Estimates of Stock Abundance 


The Alaskan Eskimo Whaling Commission (AEWC) has expended considerable 
effort to obtain reliable estimates of the abundance of the western Arctic 
bowhead stock. Its program is ongoing, and DFO should develop a formal 
agreement with the AEWC that would permit DFO researchers to observe the 
bowhead census program and obtain population data. 


At three year intervals, the Marine Mammals Subcommittee of AFSAC will 
review AEWC data and analysis techniques and use its findings to produce 
an updated stock status report. 


The FJMC will review stock status reports and initiate discussion to ensure 
the current stock status data is mutually acceptable to resource managers 
and resource users. 


Stock Definition 

OFO Science will take the lead role in implementing a stock genetics 
program, utilizing recent advances in genetic fingerprinting, to 
investigate the relationship(s) between the portion of the bowhead stock 
which might be hunted in Canada and the whole of the stock/population. 
The FJMC will assist DFO in obtaining genetic material from the AEWC. 
Long Term Research 


In the long term, research programs to investigate behavioral 
relationships, seasonal distribution and the impacts of industrial 
development on bowhead should be developed cooperatively by OFO, FJMC, 
Hunters and Trappers Committees and representatives of Industry. 


5.2.0 MONITORING 


The FJMC will be responsible for providing to the Regional Director General 
DFO Winnipeg, by 31 January following for each year in which there is a 
bowhead quota open in the IFA area, a written report showing number struck 
and the date of kill, sex and total length of any landed bowhead. 


6.0.0 
6.1.0 


6.1.2 


6.1.3 


6.1.4 


6.1.5 
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COMMUNICATION 


The FJMC will establish a protocol to develop communication links between 
the Department of Fisheries and Oceans, the Inuvialuit Game Council and 
the various Hunters and Trappers Committees. These links will ensure 
dialogue, betwéen managers and users, throughout the period of this plan. 


A meeting between DFO, the Hunters and Trappers Committee and the hunt crew 
will be held prior to the commencement of hunting to ensure all applicable 
acts, regulations, licence conditions and responsibilities are mutually 
understood. 


The OFO will be responsible for dealing with enquiries related to the 
conservation or management of bowhead. The DFO designated spokesperson is: 


Dr. G.B. Ayles 

Regional Director 

Fisheries and Habitat Management 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


The Inuvialuit Regional Corporation (IRC) will be responsible for dealing 
with enquiries related to Inuvialuit needs and rights under the IFA or to 
the technical aspects of the hunt. The IRC designated spokesperson is: 


Mr. Les Carpenter 
Inuvialuit Regional Corporation 
Inuvik, Northwest territories 


The Department of Fisheries and Oceans will publish a brochure on the 
bowhead whale to clarify some of the issues relating to the status of the 
bowhead and outlining measures being taken to ensure its' conservation. 
The brochure will be available upon request. 
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FISHERIES JOINT MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


ert be 
Chair 


Alex Aviugana 
member 


Don Dowler 
Member 


Josaph Haluksit 
member 


member 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES AND 
OCEANS 


A Liab. ber 


» Paul Suther lan ane 
Regional Director General 
Central and Arctic Region 


AKLAVIK HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS 
COMMITTEE 


Chair 


THIS PLAN WILL BE IN EFFECT UNTIL 31 MARCH 1992 AT WHICH 
TIME IT WILL BE SUBJECT TO REVIEW AND RENEWAL 


APPENDIX 6. ‘TRADITIONAL FOoD USE STUDY (QUESTIONNAIRE 
(IN PART ONLY) 


This appendix provides sample pages from the 10-page questionnaire on 
household food use frequency and preference, and the entire three-page 
questionnaire administered to school children. 


Part A. 

Household frequency of use listing twenty-three named animal and plant 
food species, as well as allowing respondents to provide information on other 
food species not specified in the questionnaire. 


Part B. 

The food preference questionnaire listed 34 traditional Inuvialuit foods 
and 12 commonly used store-bought foods, in addition to asking respondents 
to list their five most preferred Inuvialuit foods. 


Part C. 
Data of a biographical nature in order to describe the respondent 
population. 


Part D. 
A questionnaire administered to Grade 5-9 Inuvialuit students attending 
the Moose Kerr School, Aklavik. 
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AKLAVIK FOOD AND NUTRITION STUDY 
PART A: HOUSEHOLD FREQUENCY OF INUVIALUIT FOOD USE 
Respondent (Household) Number Date 
Interviewer's Name 


Note to Interviewer: On a separate sheet, which is kept confidential, record 
the household number with the respondent's name. 


Respondent's Age yr Sex (Circle one) 1. Male 2. Female 


Are you a beneficiary under the IFA? (circle one) 1. Yes 2. No 


Are many persons live in this household? 
children (birth to 12 years) 
teenagers (13-19 years) 
adults (20 + years) 


This study is being done to record the extent to which Inuvialuit households 
in Aklavik used Inuvialuit foods during the past year. A second part of the 
study will ask how much you like each of a list of Inuvialuit and other 
foods. 


In the first part, would you please tell me approximately how often, during 
the past year i.e. Autumn 1990 through Summer 1991, anyone in your household 
ate each of the following foods? There are six choices, as shown on this 
card (Show card), namely once or more per day, four to six times per week, 
one to three times per week, two times per month, once or less per month, or 
never. For each food, I will ask first how often your household ate it in 
the autumn, then in the winter, spring and summer. 


Let's begin with the large animals. Last autumn, how often on average did 
your household eat caribou? Include caribou in all forms, such as fresh, 
frozen, cooked, dried and organ meats. Include all occasions when it was 
eaten, whether as meals or snacks, and from all sources, whether hunted by 
your family or received from others. 


(Note to interviewer. Set out the card with the frequency choices to assist 


the respondent. In the table below, put a check mark in the appropriate 
column in each row (season) for each food. Do not leave any row blank.) 


1-3X Twice 
per per 
week week month 


Mammals 


Moose, Autumn 
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Never Dislike Dislike In 
tasted very between 
much 
Ptarmigan 1 
White bread 1 
Caribou dry meat 
Canned fruit 


Store-bought 
chicken 


Whitefish 


Chicken noodle 
soup 


Bowhead dry meat 


Bowhead tongue 


Meat balls with 
macaroni 


Geese 

Cranberries 

Apples 

Sheep 

Oatmeal 

Caribou tongue 

BR i 
Pork chops 0 1 2 3 4 

Lake trout 0 

Beluga muktuk 0 


Dry boneless rat 
(muskrat) meat 


Ducks 
Muskrat 
Dry fish 


Seal 
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Never Dislike Dislike In 
tasted very between 
much 
Canned store- 
bought fish 
(tuna, salmon, 
sardines) 
Hamburger meat 
Moose 


Loche (burbot) 
flesh 


Smoked muskrat 


Beluga dry meat 


Please list your five favqurite Inuvialuit foods and tell us why you 
like each one (eg. how it tastes, how it feels, you eat it only on 
special occasions, you eat it when in bush camp, or other reasons). 


vayourtiecusiainic, | 2=*=“C*“‘“‘“‘<w RR Inuvialuit 
Food 


Thank you very much for helping us in this study. 
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PART B. FOOD PREFERENCE STUDY 


Part B is about food likes and dislikes. There are no right or wrong 
answers; we just want to know how you feel about these foods. 


Please indicate how much you like or dislike each of the following 
foods, by choosing (circling) the appropriate number, as shown .on this 
card. For example, if you have never tasted this food, choose 0. If 
you dislike it very much, choose 1. If you like it very much, choose 5. 
Imagine that the food is prepared in your favourite way. 


Food Never Dislike Dislike In Like Like 
tasted very between very 
much much 


Caribou meat 1 
Blackberries 1 
Bowhead muktuk 

Blueberries 


Loche (burbot) 
liver 


Fish (loche) 
eggs 


Herring (cisco) 
Caribou liver 
Rabbit 

Caribou heart 
Arctic charr 
Wild bird eggs 


Canned luncheon 
meat 


Bannock 

Cony (inconnu) 
Wieners 
Ptarmigan 
White bread 


Caribou dry meat 
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Never Dislike Dislike In 
tasted very between 
much 
Hamburger meat 1 


Moose 1 


Loche (burbot) 
flesh 


Smoked muskrat 


Beluga dry meat 


Please list your five fayourite Inuvialuit foods and tell us why you 
like each one (eg. how it tastes, how it feels, you eat it only on 
special occasions, you eat it when in bush camp, or other reasons). 


Favourite Inuvialuit Food Why I Like It 


Thank you. That completes Part B. 


PART C. HOUSEHOLD DEMOGRAPHICS 


There are only a few short questions remaining. In order to describe 
the group of households which took part in this study, we need to ask a 
few questions about your household. In the report, no individual 
household will be identified; only the group will be described. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEMOGRAPHICS (CONT) 


a. Is there a hunter, trapper, or fisherman in the household (including 


part-time)? (Circle the response.) 
1. Yes 2. No 


b. What is the primary occupation (for more than 6 months of the year) 
of the male household head?) (Write in below.) 


c. What is the primary occupation (for more than 6 months of the year) 
of the female household head? (Write in below.) 


d. What was the employment status of the male household head during the 
past year? (Circle the response.) 


1. Employed full time all year 
2. Employed seasonally or part time 
3. Not employed 


e. What was the employment status of the female household head during 
the past year? 


1. Employed full time all year 

2. Employed seasonally or part time 
Not employed 
is the major source of household income? 
Employment 
Own business 
Social assistance 

g. How many years in all did the male household head spend in school? 


(Write in the number) years 


h. How many years in all did the female household head spend in school? 


(Write in the number) years 


That completes the questions. Thank you very much for helping us in 
this study, to show the importance of Inuvialuit foods for our people. 
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ALKAVIK FOOD AND NUTRITION STUDY 
FOOD PREFERENCE STUDY 
Name Date 
Age years Sex (Circle one) 1. Male 2. Female 
Grade in school 
Are you a beneficiary under the IFA? (Circle one.) 1. Yes 2. No 


This is a study about food likes and dislikes. There are no right or 
wrong answers; we just want to know how you feel about these foods. 


Please indicate how much you like or dislike each of the following 
foods, by circling the appropriate number. For example, if you have 
never tasted this food, circle 0. If you dislike it very much, circle 
1. If you like it very much, circle 5. Imagine that the food is 
prepared in your favourite way. 
Food Never Dislike Dislike In Like Like 
tasted very between very 
much much 
Caribou meat 1 5 
Blackberries 1 5 
Bowhead muktuk 
Blueberries 


Loche (burbot) 
liver 


Fish (loche) 
eggs 


Herring (cisco) 
Caribou liver 
Rabbit 

Caribou heart 
Arctic charr 


Wild bird eggs 


Canned luncheon 
meat 


Bannock 
Cony (inconnu) 


Wieners 


APPENDIX 6 (CONTINUED) 


4-6X 
per 
week 


Winter 


Spring 


Summer 


Beluga, autumn | | | | 
ae Tee ee eee Sia Ps [eae ES eRe NEE 
Sa 2 ae EER! EN CONE (fen NS] 


Summer 


Seals, Autumn 


Muskrat, Autumn 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Rabbits, Autumn 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 


Any other animal? (eg. 
bear, beaver, muskox, 
or other) (Write in 
name) 


Summer 
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